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Robert Haese 
A Biography 


Robert Haese held Forest Junction dear to his heart. As a life-long 
resident, he promoted and protected Forest Junction through his many 
interests and abilities. 

Robert Haese was born in the home of his parents, F.G. and Ernstine 
Haese in Forest Junction on April 2, 1895. His parents operated the F.G. 
Haese Mercantile business; a genuine old-time rural store where you 
could find everything you needed from flour to nails to farm equipment. 

Robert Haese attended Brillion High School in Brillion, and 
Busheys Business College in Appleton. He was a member of the Zion 
Evangelical United Brethren Church in Forest Junction and once served 
in every office in the church at one time or another. He was a member 
of the State and County Historical Societies, and the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Association. He served as the Sixth District 
County Chairman; president and secretary of the Forest Junction Civic 
League; Town of Brillion clerk from 1927 to 1934; secretary of the 
Forest Junction Assembly Grounds Association; secretary-treasurer of 
Equity Town Mutual Insurance Company from 1949 to 1959; Director 
of the School Grove Dairy Cooperation from 1954 to 1958; and clerk 
for the former Forest Junction School District. 

Robert Haese, the author of three historical books, started writing 
for newspapers in 1924. He was a correspondent for several county 
newspapers including the Brillion News and the Post-Crescent for 
almost 40 years. In 1938 and 1939 he was named the best country news- 
paper correspondent by the National Editorial Association. 

He was long active in the Republican Party, and he frequently rep- 
resented Calumet County at district and state conventions. 

Robert Haese married Lillie Loefer on April 23, 1931. Their only 
daughter, Janet, was born February 20, 1939. 

Robert Haese died on February |, 1966, from a vehicle accident on 
Highway 57 near Greenleaf. He is buried at Forest Home Cemetery in 
Forest Junction. 

As a part of Robert Haese’s concern for Forest Junction, he wrote 
this book to help preserve Forest Junction’s heritage. 


Forest Junction Civic League, 1999. 
Reproduced by Zander Press Inc., Brillion, WI. 


with the authority from and for the Forest Junction Civic League. 
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A History of Forest Junction, Wisconsin 
In Ten Tilustrated Chapters By Robert Haese 


For thee, Home Town, an effort now I make 
In black on white thy story to pres e. 
For decades six, plus half a score of years, 
The Fates on thee have smiled; 
Yet caused thee ne'er from thy conserv'tive course 
to swerve. 


Let other scribes their dweliing places laud 
Where throngs their phantoms e'er pursue in haste; 
Thy humdrum pace, thy peaceful spacious haunts 
To me are inspiration. 
Deal gently, Time! Their charming memories lay 
not waste! 


Haese 


Published serially in The Brilion News beginning October 15, 1943. 
Printed tn 1944 by The Brillion News, Brillion, Wisconsin, 


CHAPTER I — THE JUNCTION IN THE FOREST 


here the crossing of two early Wisconsin railroads chanced to 
occur in the forests of northern Calumet county, Forest Junc- 
sition in October, 1943, has been on the map for seventy years. 


It is still young as measured by the 
span of a human lifetime. There are 
: living today a few men and women who 
are older than the village, who can 
speak with some air of certainty con- 
: cerning the beginning. There is Charles 
: Jansch, whose coming here from Wau- 
; kesha as a boy of 13 antedated the 
: coming of the railroads by several years. 
* There is Mrs. Eva H. Raulerson at 
Waldo, Florida, the last survivor of the 
Nelson A. Harris family. There is C. 
F. Davis at Brillion, member of the con- 
struction crew of the Appleton & New 
London Railroad company in 1871, the 
back yard of whose early home at Cato 
y : touched the back yard of the Harris 

ee & Mi. family. There is R. D. O. Andrews at 
CHARLES JANSCH Brillion, who still refers to Ashahel F, 

one rendent OF tee flaga: Fors Ham as the “grand sachem” of Forest 
rire suas when He: a ee ‘in Junction. There is John Seybold, whose 
the province of Silesia, Germany, in Sister, Katherine. was married to Orville 
1890: Wren sown was Bagh aa D. Harris, who was briefly associated 
nt Sem Waukesha in 1869 and with the Harris sawmill here. a 
relatives who had arrived «arlie: And there are others, including men 
town ira. eper wagon fo a merasa 200, Women younger than the village, 
location a little over a mile north- more than a score of them, to whom the 
west of where Forest Junction eariy inhabitants of the village are real 
Sprang up four years later. Mr. and fles and blood entities and who can 
Mrs. Jansch retired to a village converse familiarly of Baldwin and Ham 
and Harris and Williams, of Hutton 
and Hoff and Hunt, of Guse and Flatley and Graetz and Lindow, and 
of others who figured prominently in the early activities. Vivid 
recollections of their childhood are imparted by Clyde Williams, now 
at Chicago, who recalls the Indians emerging from the primitive 
forest near his early sawmill home and entering the kitchen to 
procure salt for their hides; and his sister, Mrs. George W. Schmidt 
at Mishicot, who as a girl narrowly escaped an untimely death in the 
waters of the mill pond. 

It was late in getting started. Other localities along other avenues 
of travel had already experienced year after year of development 
before railroads gave Forest Junction a place. Fox River communi- 
ties were already more than two centuries old; Sherwood in Calumet 
county, the Elias Beach hotel near the present Dundas, the Stanton 
settlement at the future county seat were more than 20 years old; 
Father Gothard and his Dutch settlers at Hollandtown had completed 
a quarter century of history; Town Brillion had already elected offic- 
ers seventeen times; Brillion village was within twelve years of being 
incorporated; Chicago and Peshtigo were experiencing their second 
birth after the fiery baptisms of 1871, when Forest Junction was born. 

An unnamed creek a quarter-mile southeast of the village site 
makes its unambitious way northward to other tributaries of Green 
Bay. But early arrivals are said to have shaken their heads over the 
flat nd undrained area on which the village was later built. Settlers 
avoided the location. Of numerous arrivals in this locality about the 
time of the Civil War, only the Diekvoss family in 1867, settling on 


what is now the Martin Diekvoss place on the north village limits, 
came nigh unto the village site. Excepting for the circumstances 
which brought about the railroad crossing, it is not at all likely that 
a village would ever have been built at this particular point. 

Only twenty years had elapsed since Mayor Solomon Juneau and 
his Common Council in Milwaukee rode the first railroad train in 
Wisconsin in 1850 when measures were already under way for rail- 
road construction in Calumet county. The early attempt of the 
Milwaukee and Lake Superior Railroad company to build from Mil- 
waukee, via Green Bay, to Superior had been abandoned at Cedar- 
burg, five miles north of Milwaukee, in 1858. But by 1871, a new 
company, the Milwaukee & Northern, incorporated in 1870 by Milwau- 
kee capitalists, was pushing its line, after only a year of effort, to 
Hilbert Junction in Calumet county, branching westward from there 
to join the Wisconsin Central at Menasha. 

Manitowoc county historians have recorded that it was in April, 
1871 that Joseph Vilas, president of the Appleton & New London 
Railway company, purchased 1500 tons of rails, a locomotive and 
several platform cars. The rails were delivered on May 30 and on 
Sunday morning, June 22, the locomotive, named Benjamin Jones 
after the founder of Manitowoc, arrived in Manitowoc harbor on a 
schooner from Buffalo, N. Y. People from the surrounding country- 
side thronged to the city to see it. Proposals for aid to the railroads 
in building through were before the citizens of Calumet county in 
that year. The annals of town Brillion record a referendum on Nov. 
7, 1871, when, out of 160 votes cast, 93 were against aid to the Ap- 
pleton & New London Railway company in building through the 
township. A proposal for $60,000 aid to the Milwaukee & Northern 
Railway company had been likewise decisively defeated in a Calumet 


THE RAILROAD CRO SSING WHICH GAVE FOREST JUNCTION ITS PLACE. 

Receding into the background in a southeasterly direction toward Manitowoc is the 
present C. & N. W. railroad, built through here in 1872 as the Appleton & New London 
railroad. Running horizontally near the base of the picture is the present C. M. St. P. 
& P. built as the Milwaukee & Northern line in 1873. The depot in he center fore- 


ground was built in 1887. The open field in the center of the picture was the sawmill 
zite with the old home of the mill owners visible in the distance. Between the Leonard 
A. Otto residence on the left side of the picture and the Milwaukee Road tracks is the 


site of the hotel of A. F. Ham, later the location of Frank Guse, Charles Bruss, Herman 
Eichmann, John Schneider and William Delzer. At the right of the picture can be seen 
the Krueger Brothers’ bulk oil station, built in 1930, and Wiechman’s store, rebuilt 
after the fire of 1896. 


county referendum. But because New Holstein, Charlestown and 
Chilton are said to have supported the measure, the road was built 
through those townships: northward instead of through the older 
communities of Stockbridge and Brothertown, who had also anticipat- 
ed its location there. 

This circumstance accounts for the location of Forest Junction in 
the eastern part instead of in the western part of Calumet county, 


possibly even outside of the Calumet county boundaries. Even here, 
old settlers have related, that three different sites had been surveyed 
before the right of way was constructed where it is. The Appleton 
& New London completed its line through town Brillion in the summer 
of 1872. On Nov. 26 of that year, in a deed given by George Baldwin 
of Chilton, the Milwaukee & Northern acquired the right of way 
through and across the West One-half of the North West One-Quarter 
of Section 17, in Township 20 North, Range 20 East, the place where 
it crossed the Appleton & New London. June 19, 1873 is given in 
Brown county history as the date of the completion of the line be- 
tween Hilbert Junction and Green Bay, with the beginning of a 
regular train schedule on June 25. 

An old photograph, reprinted in the Tercentennial edition of The 
Green Bay Press Gazette on July 18, 1934, shows stopping at De Pere 
the first train on the line, which consisted of an old type wood-burning 
locomotive with a wide-topped smokestack, one box car, one baggage 
car and one old style passenger coach. A badly faded photograpn 
showing the first locomotive to enter the future Forest Junction from 
the east in 1872 was exhibited here, also at the time of the Green 
Bay Tercentennial, by Robert Schultz, who acquired it from among 
the personal effects disposed of at the Isaac J. Harris auction in 1899. 
The print shows the locomotive as one of the small two-drive wheel 
type; large inverted conical smokestack and tender loaded with wood. 

Land transactions furnish the most authentic record of the se- 
quence of events in connection with the origin of the village. As the 
contemplated location of railroads became apparent, realty dealers 
lost no time in sensing the possibilities and possessing themselves of 
the lands which promised to be affected. Of two, who took over the 
area embracing the site of the village-to-be, George Baldwin of 
Chilton is by far the better known. Born in 1831 in Vermont, where 
he studied law, he had practiced at Stockbridge and Chilton in Calu- 
met county, Wisconsin, had been Calumet county district attorney 
for ten years and had served as assemblyman and state senator, when 
early, in 1871, he acquired the tract described as the West One-Half of 
the North West One-Quarter of Section 17 in the town of Brillion, 
which twenty-two years earlier had been approved as state land. 

Virtually unknown, however, to present residents of Forest Junction 
is Charlotte A. Quentin of Milwaukee, who in the summer of 1872, 
acquired from the state the portion of the North One Half of the 
North East One-Quarter of Section 18, which she had platted on Oct. 
3, 1873 as the Village of Forest. Her husband, Charles Quentin, an 
early Prussian official of Duesseldorf, was among the immigrants 
arriving at Milwaukee during the German influx of 1850-1851. About 
eight years after his arrival, he became associated in the real estate 
partnership of Quentin & Kuehn, a business which was continued by 
his widow for more than fifteen years after his death in 1862. 

On Baldwin’s holding came the railroad crossing in 1873, and on Oct. 
25 of that year, three weeks after the Quentin plat, was recorded his 
80-acre plat known as the Village of Baldwin. Whatever may nave 
been the intent of the two contemporary plats in setting up two conti- 
guous villages, each bearing a different name, is now only a matter of 
conjecture. But when the post-office was established on Oct. 24, 1873, 
the place was known as Forest Junction and railroad records give no 
indication that it was ever known by any other name. On account of 
its wampy nature, railroad trainmen of the early days are said to have 
nicknamed the place “Bullfrog City.” The name of Forest Junction is 
exclusive. Neither the official postal directory nor the official railway 
guide disclose any other post-office or railroad station of that name, 

Difficult as it is today for anyone to imagine swampy forest at the 
sites of present residential and business properties, equally difficult 
must it have been to imagine homes and business places, streets and 
lots in the swampy forest of 1873. The Baldwin plat included all of 


the present village on the east side of the section-line street leading 
past the schoolhouse, and the now:adjacent F. G. Haese lands on 
the southeast, the Leonard A. Otto lands on the northeast and the 
Layman Stanelle lands on the northwest. 

The Quentin plat of 30 acres embraced the land, now variously 
owned, lying between the church corner and the north boundary of 
the McKinley schoolgrounds and westward not quite up to the present 
West Forest Junction viaduct. Excepting for the irregularities oc- 
casioned by the slanting passage through the plat of the Appleton & 
New London railroad, blocks, streets and lots were laid out in regular 
fashion. More sharply triangular were the lots and streets of the 
Baldwin plat, traversed by both railroads, neither at right angles 
to each other nor to the section lines. 

It is apparent from the original recorded plat, as well as from 
other sources of information, that the Harris sawmill had been 
erected previous to the recording of the plats. Its location is shown 
on the Baldwin sketch; and the surrounding land, designated as Block 
8, and obviously devoted to sawmill purposes, was not divided into 
lots.The deed for the land, however, was not given until January 22, 
1874. George Baldwin of Chilton was the grantor. N. A. Harris, I. 
J. Harris, O. D. Harris and Horace Lovely were the grantees. Earlier, 
however, than the deed for the sawmill site was the deed of Oct. 17, 
1873, given by Baldwin to Asahel F. Ham, brother-in-law of N. A. 
Harris, for the northeast and southeast corner locations adjacent to 
the railroad crossing. At the northeast location, where Leonard 
A. Otto recently planted a grove of evergreens, a saloon and boarding 
house were erected by Ham, in which the first postoffice, with Ham 
as postmaster, was established Oct. 24, 1873. 


SOUTH SIDE VIEW. Three of the oldest homes in the village are shown in tms 
picture. In the right foreground is the present William Reinke residence, whicn was tne 
sist Forest Junction home of Jeremiah Hunt, early merchant here. The present William 
wolfmeyer home is shown in the center foreground, It was the birthplace of arnold ù. 
utto, Milwaukee lawyer, and candidate for Wisconsin Supreme Court justice in 1934. The 
vuliding in the left foreground, part of the F, G. Haese properties since 1891, wus occa- 
sionally used by the voters of town Brillion for annual town meetings before the con- 
struction of the town hall in 1893. While the year of their construction is unknown, 
tnese three bulidings are known to have been the homes of many of the early families. 


The designers of seventy years ago had doubtless, in shaping their 
plats, visions of an orderly village, conveniently and efficiently ar- 
ranged. Fifty foot warehouse alleys flanked the railroads on each 
side and across the intervening blocks were the sixty-six foot boule- 
vards, where it was obviously intended that the business places should 
have their fronts. But, like flowers, turning their faces toward the 
sunlight, business places in setting up, turned their front doors to- 
ward the railroad tracks, bringing their rear doors, warehouses and 
residential sections along the widest streets of the village. In con- 
sequence, the main entrances of the business establishments have 
always been subjected to the congestion and annoyance incident to 
being hemmed in along the railroad tracks, 


A relatively short time after its construction through here, the 
line of the Appleton & New London railroad company became that 
of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western Railroad, remaining under 
that management until taken over by the present company, the 
Chicago & North Western, who obtained the road some time in the 
early 1890’s. Operations of the Milwaukee & Northern were unsuc- 
cessful. Before the close of the 1870’s, their line was leased to the 
Wisconsin Central and sold later to other Milwaukee parties before 
becoming a part of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in 1891. 
When lines of that company were developed to the Pacific coast, 
railroad cars through here for a time bore the name of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound. Late in the 1920’s, came the present 
name, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, officially shortened to 
“The Milwaukee Road.” 

Available records of the railroad companies give no information 
in regard to the various railroad depots here, excepting that the 
present building was constructed in 1887. According to local tradi- 
tion, the first stopping place for trains was the sawmill, only human 
habitat in the prospective village, and passengers, naturally, were 
none other than those who had business with the mill. A little later, 
a wooden platform is said to have been erected for passengers just 
a few rods west of the mill. This was abandoned with the coming 
of the railroad crossing, still further west, and a depot, combining 
a freight warehouse at its southern end and a ticket office and 
passenger waiting room at its northern end, was built in the southeast 
angle of the crossing, facing the Milwaukee & Northern tracks. Old 
residents do not recall the circumstances nor the date of the fire 
which destroyed this building. Until the construction of the present 
depot in the southwest angle of the crossing in 1887, a railroad car 
on a temporary spur off the Milwaukee & 
Northern line, at the site of the burned 
pbuilding, served as railroad headquarters. 

Nor do available railroad records re- 
veal the names of eariy station agents. 
To compile a complete list of these men 
without omissions and errors is practical- 
ly impossible. From freight and express 
receipts which have accumulated in bus- 
iness places here, one obtains the follow- 
ing names: W. J. Poll, 1876; W. E. Young, 
1877; J. W. Dudley and O. Evans, 1878; J. 
J. Fish, 1879; R. J. Candle and J. M. Clif- 
ford, 1880; P. McCully, 1881; W. J. Casey, 
1882; P. J. Loftus and A. R. Hamlin, 1883; 
and J. E, Long, 1887. 

Fairly accurate is the list of agents 
from the early 1890’s: Thomas E. Timlin, 
1891; H. Fiker, 1893; E. S. Stark and O. 


With a lead pencil character- 
istically poised over his right ear, 


Russell E. Willman, railroad 
station agent, poses for an offi- 
cial photograph. Born at Hough- 
ton, Mich., he was a resident of 
Covington in that state when 
coming here in January, 1943, to 
succeed to the position vacated by 
transfer of R. H. Bronoel to Ap- 
pleton. On the Superior division 
of the Milwaukee Road, he had 
previously held positions at Ama- 
sa, Ontanagon and Sagola in his 
native state, and at Appleton. 
Sherwood, Amberg, Abrams, 
Stiles Junction, and Saukville, in 
Wisconsin. 


R. Behl, 1894; F. Gardiner and W. G. 
Hass, 1895; Wm. Zeitler, 1907; Sullivan 
(who signed without first name or ini- 
tial), J. C. Hawker and Math. J. Anderle, 
1998; J. C. Hawker, 1910; F. W. Alten, 
1915: E. M. Hartman, 1916; E. H. Luckow, 
1917; H. E. Huebner, 1918; H. R. Dahl, 
1919: G. O. Ripple, 1921; H. J. Kell, 1922; 
D M. Davis, 1923; Oliver Schumacher, 
16°14; C. Devereaux and Fred LaVeaux, 
1932; A. L. Vieaux, 1933; Wm. J. Hether- 
ington, F. Runte, B. R. Scholtz and 
Claude Thomas, 1936; R. H. Bronoel, 
1937; and Russell E. Willman, 1943. 


CHAPTER IT—ABANDONED WELLS 


ell! Well! Well! and then another well! is the literal ejaculation 
z =t that may properly occur to readers of this chapter. Wells, 
those openings in the ground, which in inland and offstream 
locations have supplied water for man’s enterprises from time imme- 
morial, have also been an essential part of the enterprises of Forest 
Junction. A well at the sawmill, a well at the charcoal kilns, a well 
intended for use of a proposed hub and spoke factory, and a well that 
promised to give a supply of natural gas to this and neighboring com- 
munities are within the memory of persons today living; though the 
rising generation remembers these enterprises only by the location of 
the wells which these enterprises abandoned. 

While German immigrants with agricultural intent were settling 
the northwestern part of town Brillion in Calumet county, coming 
mostly from Milwaukee and Waukesha counties where they had first 
stopped, another type of pioneer, representing another type of indus- 
try, was making the trek to the unopened Middle West from the older 
eastern communities. In 1812, Nancy Ormsby and John Earl Harris, 
ancestors of persons with whom this story is concerned, moved from 

the state of Massachusettes to Greenfield 
SCY Te = i in Saratoga county, New York, about 30 
: miles above Albany. 

A son, Nelson A. Harris, was born to this 
couple at Greenfield on July 16, 1822, and 
another son, Isaac J., a few years later. 
When Nelson was 14 years old, the family 
left the home in New York and moved to 
Ashtabula county on the shores of Lake 
Erie in Ohio, where they lived until in 1844, 
On April 27 of that year, Nelson A. Harris, 
at Cherry Valley in the same Ohio county, 
took as his bride Miss Louisa M. Cleveland, 
a cousin of Grover Cleveland, the man 
who, 41 years later, was destined to become 
the twenty-second president of the United 
States. On the day of the wedding, the 
bridegroom and bride drove off from Ohio 
with horse and buggy to Porter, another 
lakeshore county, in Indiana. 

About nine years later when other 
- members of the family had come to the 
new location in Indiana, the entire group 
moved again, this time to the western 
shores of Lake Michigan at Manitowoc, 
, Wis. They started out with two 2-horse 
: wagons, Nelson driving one team, Isaac 
the other, and proceeded quite favorably 
; until reaching Chicago, where they became 
mired in the deep clay. From Manitowoc 
they moved to Cato about three years 
, later. The two brothers were men of af- 
: fairs. Nelson held public office as town 
| clerk and superintendent of schools; both 
were interested in laying out roads and 
zi railroads; a sawmill was built at Cato; and 

! when the Appleton & New London railroad 
was proceeding westward from Manitowoc, 
: they were associated with the construction 
work and with the operation of the early 
ISAAC J. HARRIS trains. The Nelson Harris home at Cato, 


built in 1860, was an unusually large struc- 
ture and stood for 80 years. In a cemetery 
at Cato, the land for which the family is 
said to have donated, can be seen the bur- 
ial places of a number of the family mem- 
bers. 
; Available timber for sawmill use was 
: J] already giving out at Cato at the time of 
} the railroad construction. A new site, 
=} about 14 or 15 miles further west into the 
i Virgin forest was selected as suitable for 
=| relocation. And as soon as railroad con- 
, struction had reached the point where 
; transportation was available, a mill was: 
built on the south side of the track. A 
creek crossed the track at the place but 
its banks were swampy so the nearest 
higher location was chosen for the under- 
taking. The creek was dammed up ta 
L. A. WILLIAMS form a pond 40 rods south and, in an 
The two Harris brothers were underground flume, the waters were led to 
natives of Greenfield, N.Y., Nel- supply a well which, in turn, supplied the 


son born on July 16, 1822, Isaac = 
on March 17, 1830. "For about 8 boiter room at the mill. 


wee Pee Se home The first names legally associated with 
Williams was born May 15, 1852, the sawmill properties are those of Nelson 
Nelson Harris died June 4, 1886, A, and Orville D. Harris, father and son, 
nearly five years after moving á 
from Cato to Waldo, Fla. Isaac Isaac J. Harris, brother of Nelson, and 
Harris died at Shiocton, Wis., 
May 6, 1906. His widow, the Horace Lovely, who are named as grantees 
edged mies Mary ba agree of in a deed from George Baldwin of Chilton 
ere, now rs. Mary P, Annett 
by another marriage, is still liv- ON January 22, 1874. For $2600 they ob- 
ing at Milton, Wash. L. A. Wil- =. im- 
liams, after retiring from the tained all of what is now farm land im 
sawmil here in 1892, was engag- mediately adjacent to the village on the 
ed in the livery business a ril- 
lion for many years thereafter, SOUtheast. On Sept. 3 that year, Horace 
While visiting his son Clyde at i i it 
Chicago he died in that city Nov. Lovely disposed of his interest in a qu 
26, 1924. He is buried at Brillion. claim deed to the other three Harris part- 
The Nelson Harris photo was = 
taken at the Melendy Studio at mers; and a little over three weeks later, 
Manitowoc in 1880. The other i i i is interest in 
two pictures were taken in 1879. Orville Harris disposed of his 5 z 
a quit claim deed to Luther Adelbert Wil- 
liams. It was about this time that a large 
frame house was erected, still standing, 


which served as a home for the Williams 
family and also as a board house for men who worked in the mill. 


The Nelson Harris family continued their residence in Cato, Mr. 
Harris stopping here at the boarding house when not in Manitowoc, 
Milwaukee or Chicago on business, and going home to Cato for 
Saturday nights and Sundays. Mrs. Eva H. Raulerson, at 73, writing 
from Waldo, Florida, recalls how as the little girl of the Nelson 
Harris family, she would visit her father and Uncle Isaac here at 
the boarding house. Her last visit, she writes, was in Sept., 1881, 
shortly before her father moved his family to Florida. 

Pictures of the sawmill, if any were ever made, have been lost. 
It appears to have been a low two-story structure with the sawing 
apparatus on the upper floor. The boiler room with its stack is said 
to have been a lean-to on the south side, where a filled-in well can 
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WHAT IS LEFT TODAY OF THE ONCE PALATIAL RESIDENCE OF THE SAWMILL 
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OWNERS. Built, as nearly as can be determined, in 1873 or 1874 it was occupied by 
the L. A. Williams family until 1892, then by Mr. and Mrs. I. J. Harris until 1899 and 
variously for five years thereafter by owner or tenant. It was last used as a residence 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Eick for a short time after their marriage in 1904. Last 
painted in bright yellow with bright red trim, it is now weather_beaten and used for 
storage purposes. The view shows the north side of the house. The sawmill stood on 
this side of the house next to the railroad track from where the picture was taken. 


still be seen. There, was an upright 
saw, short and thick with coarse 
teeth, going up and down as it 
slowly ate its way through the 
larger logs. A circle saw handled 
with greater rapidity the logs of a 
more normal diameter. Under- 
neath on the ground floor were 
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HARRIS & CQ, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Ship Timber, Staves and Lumber. 


LETTERHEAD USED BY THE HARRIS 
SAWMILL. This particular etching was 
made from an order dated Noy. 7, 1877 on 
S. S. Roby & Co. to pay Henry Reanier $5 
out of their store and charge to the ac- 
count of Harris & Co. An invoice dated 
June 26, 1874 lists 10,884 feet of pine at 
$9.00 per M, 512 feet of ash at $15.00 per 
M, and 422 feet of oak at $15.00 per M. 


stabled the two oxen, Buck and 
Bright, driven usually by Cassius 
Williams, who dragged the logs 
from the millyard to the foot of 
the incline at the west end of the 
mill, from where they would then 
be hoisted by machinery up to the 


carriage for sawing. 

which was properly seasoned would be loaded directly onto railroad 
flat cars on the north side of the mill. That to be seasoned would 
be piled on the field south of the mill for drying. Ship timber and 
plank constituted much of the output and was disposed of largely 
to the Goodrich company at Manitowoc. Custom sawing was also 
a large item of business and from six to ten men are said to have 
been constantly employed with additional help taken on when neces- 
sary. All winter long, logs would be dragged in from the surround- 
ing farms and accumulations of logs waiting to be sawed would fill 
the entire tract of what is now pasture land east of the village im- 
mediately south of the C. & N. W. track. 

The creek flowing some distance from the mill, and which is today 
but little more than a widened dried-out furrow, was then a year- 
round source of water. The dammed-up pond was never dry as it 
is most of the time today. The dam was built up of planks and 
more or less would be used to regulate the height of the water. 
Occasionally the gates would be opened to clean out the stagnant 
water and a fresh supply would be permitted to fill in, 


THE OLD MILL POND TODAY. Looking northwest one sees in the center background 


the brick house, built by Harris & Co. about in 1884 and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. T. 
J. Harris until the removal of the Williams family to Brillion. Like any similar body 
of water, the pond, besides furnishing water to the mill in its day, has afforded young- 


sters a place for swimming, boating and skating. 


After 20 active years, the sawmill business here, like earlier at 
Cato, declined. On Aug. 29, 1892, L. A. Williams disposed of his 
interest in the business to his partner, the deed being written to 
include “the mill and all machinery belonging thereto, also all the 
wood and lumber being on said land, excepting 13,000 feet of bass- 
wood lumber in which they still claim an individed interest.” The 
Williams family that month removed to Brillion. 

It was about in 1895 that Isaac J. Harris, last of the mill owners, 
disposed of it to Otto Kroening and Richard Behnke of Brillion, who 
took down the building and machinery and rebuilt it in Shawano 
county, near Tigerton. Behnke is still associated with the R. E. 
Behnke Lumber company at Milwaukee. An attempt at poultry 
farming occupied Mr. Harris on disposing of the sawmill. Deeding 
the properties to George Parmann on Feb. 28, 1899, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris retired to Shiocton, where he died of paralysis on Sunday 
morning, May 6, 1906. He is buried in the town of Bovina. 

A filled-in well along the west side of the present C. M. St. P. & 
P. railroad tracks south of the village, immediately southeast of the 
Mrs. Alvina Kloehn residence, marks the location of the charcoal 
kilns of the National Furnace company of De Pere, operating here 
for approximately ten years in the 1880’s. The name of the company 
first appears in the records of Town Brillion in 1881, when a 20-acre 
tract assessed as “unknown” at a valuation of $200 the previous 
year, is assessed to the National Furnace company at a valuation 
of $1200. An adjacent 10-acre tract was assessed to the same 
company at $150. Like the sawmill on the east side of the village, 
which utilized the abundance of native timber for the manufacture 
of lumber, the kilns on the south side utilized timber, that less 
suitable for lumber, for the manufacture of charcoal. 

Charcoal kilns, fairly numerous throughout the timber regions of 
Wisconsin in those years, were operated in connection with blast 
furnaces erected at various points in the state, soon after the 
Civil War, in development of the smelting industry. Two of these 
furnaces were located at De Pere. The building of the railroads 
afforded the facilities for bringing ore to the furnaces and transport- 
ing the pig iron to market, while the virgin forests supplied the timber 
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for charcoal, which was used to fire the furnaces for heating the ore. 
Articles of incorporation filed in Brown county by the National 
Furnace company of De Pere, late in December, 1878, state the 
purpose “to mine and smelt iron ore and manufacture the same into 
pig iron, and when manufactured to market the same.” 

The charcoal kilns at Forest Junction were built by John Hoff, a 
native of Canton Bern, Switzerland, who, as a young man of 20, 
had come to America in 1867. For four years, he had been employed 
by a furnace company at Forestville before coming to De Pere 
in 1871. He appears to have been manager of the plant here 
during the years of its greatest activity. There were nine kilns, 
silo-like structures of stone and brick masonry, variously estimated 
in height by those who saw them at from twenty to thirty feet. The 
upper part of each kiln tapered off to a rounded conical form, giving 
the plant the appearance of a huge replica of a row of the old-time 
beehives made of braided straw. 

A high trestle of timbers and planks was built along one side, from 
which wagonloads of wood were dropped into the kilns through open- 
ings near the top. Workmen would be piling the wood inside as 
others would be dropping it in. Each kiln is said to have had a 
capacity of about 35 cords. Prices paid for the wood ranged from 
75 cents to $2 per cord, depending upon the grade and variety. 
Everything, even the limbs, could be used, and was burned in a green 
condition. The nine kilns were rated to have had a capacity of 
burning 6000 cords per year and carload after carload of charcoal 
would be loaded in year-round process. 
Such large reserves of wood were accumu- 
lated over winter on the surrounding 30- 
acre tract that, often in the spring of the 
year, it was difficult to find a vacant spot 
on which to start a new pile. 

The business declined in the early 1890's. 
The diminishing supply of wood and in- 
creasing prices paid for it by competitive 
industries were obviously contributing fac- 
tors. In its latter stages, the business was 
in the hands of two local men, John and 
Herman Brochtrup, brothers, who had 
been employed by the previous man- 
agement. Early residents remember 
no dates, but the close of the 
business appears to have come in 1893, the 
year of the panic. The name of the Na- 


HERMAN BROCHTRUP. Em- 


ployed here at the charcoal 
kilns of the National Furnace 
company as a young man in his 
20's, his death here on Jan. 7, 
1940 broke one of the last links 
in the chain connecting the pre- 
sent generation with a past in- 
dustry. His son, William, living 
on a farm near Greenleaf, still 
holds an acre and a half, an in- 
heritance from his father, a part 
of the original National Furnace 
company tract. The brick house 
in which Mr. Brochtrup spent 
his boyhood still stands on part 
of the Ira Loefer farm in Town 
Woodville. He was born in 
Woodville Aug. 13, 1864 and liv- 
ed there until coming to Forest 
Junction after his marriage to 
Nellie Vanderloop in May, 1890. 
He is buried in St. Francis cem- 
etery at Hollandtown. 


‘onal Furnace company still appears on 
the assessment roll of Town Brillion in 
1892. with the property normally valued. 
In 1893, assessed to Herman Brochtrup, 
the valuation had dropped approximately 
fifty per cent. Robert J. Ott, who pur- 
chased the greater part of the tract of 
land from Brochtrup some years later, 
relates having used stones from the razed 
kilns in building the basement walls under 
his home in the village, which is now the 
Edward Freitag residence. 

At the north terminal of Randolph 
street, the one on which the town hall is 
located, is another filled-in well, the exact 
dates pertaining to which do not appear 
to be anywhere recorded. It was already 
here as an abandoned well in the early 
1880’s, having been made by A. J. Webster 
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and P. V. Lawson of Menasha, who owned the adjacent land, now the 
F. G. Haese mercantile properties, between Oct. 30, 1874 and Jan. 2, 
1884. Webster and Lawson, who had formed a partnership in the 
erection of a hub and spoke factory at Menasha in 1856, had made a 
well at Forest Junction to supply water for a similar factory, which 
they contemplated erecting here. In the 1870’s their plant at Menasha 
was reputed to be one of the largest in the United States. After 1880, 
the partnership seems to have been operating under various related 
names at other points in the state. Names mentioned in Iocal land 
transactions between 1880 and 1884 include Webster Manufacturing 
company of Menasha, Webster & Lawson Manufacturing company of 
De Pere, Webster Manufacturing company of Cadott, Chippewa coun- 
ty, Wisconsin. 

The company disposed of their Forest Junction properties to 
Nicholas Blau in a deed given on Jan. 2, 1884. Their well, which 
remained as a memorial, is said to have been dug for a depth of 100 
feet and then drilled for another 195 feet. When it produced no 
water, the project was abandoned. Today, when wells are drilled 
to much greater depths, it is difficult to understind why the work 
at that time was not carried on to its logical completion. It may be 
true, as old residents relate, that the process of well-drilling then 
was not perfected to present day standards. But other factors may 
have entered into the abandonment of the contemplated hub and 
spoke factory here, as Winnebago county history mentions that the 
Webster & Lawson firm was closing out at Menasha in 1880. 

For many years, the well was carefully closed with a huge box 
cover constructed of heavy oak plank. When the well filled up with 
surface waters it served frequently as a watering place, during sea- 
sons of drought, for livestock from surrounding farms. Robert Eick, 
when visiting the old well as a member of the Brillion town board 
of supervisors not so many years ago, recalled how he would bring 
his father’s cows to the place and draw water for them with a rope 
and pail. On one occasion, when Charles Kasch had accidentally 
dropped his pail into the opening, the whole village became alarmed 
lest he be gassed as he descended with a ladder down the planked 
step-like interior to recover his pail. The well is located on a public 
street and, when the cover became unsafe, the Brillion town board 
in 1910 authorized its use as a receptacle for rubbish preliminary to 
its closing. A layer of earth was later thrown over. Naturally, in 
the course of years, the rubbish settled and one afternoon in August, 
1934, residents on that street were astonished to find that the earth 
filling had dropped down into the depths below, exposing to view once 
more the old planked interior as it had been constructed more than 
fifty years before. More earth was filled in and a little board enclo- 
sure, maintained by the town, still bars access to the site, which 
may some day repeat the performance of 1934. 

Another well, not located in the village limits, but which gave 
promise of affecting the life of the villagers by the introduction of 
natural gas for light and heat, is abandoned on farm properties now 
pelonging to William Keuer a little more than a mile east of tho 
village. The spot concerned was once the William Wiegert farmstead, 
where a crew of well drillers was at work late in 1899. One after- 
noon, Carl Ullrich had strolled over from his neighboring farmstead 
to see what progress was being made. On arriving, he casually 
lighted his pipe, when suddenly, with an explosive flash that singcd 
his beard and burnt his face, gas, which had been escaping un- 
noticed from the mouth of the well, ignited. 

In an unquenchable flame it burned, not only at the opening of, 
the well, but also for several square rods round about. At 4 o’clock 
children on their way home from school passed along the word of the 
strange occurrence. By evening, the place was thronged with curious 
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visitors from within a radius of many miles. It is said to have been 
John Luckow, one-time meat market proprietor in Forest Junction, 
who offered his services late that night to extinguish the gaseous 
flames. With the assistance of several men, he managed to bring a 
large door near the blazing opening and dropped it with a sudden 
swish that blew out the fire. 

Similar experiences with natural gas had been had at other farms 
in this area before. In the summer of 1885 near Dundas, gas, dis- 
covered also at well drilling, resulted in the formation of the Natural 
Gas & Mining company by citizens of Kaukauna. The project never 
developed. Also on the Gottlieb Stanelle farm north of Forest Junc- 
tion in 1894, a vein of inflammable gas was tapped at 98 feet, throw- 
ing the drill 150 feet in the air. Encouraged by reports of such 
incidents, Charles Bruss and Henry Ariens of Brillion secured an 
option on the Wiegert lands, determined to make definite tests as 
to the usefulness of the underground gas. Pipes were attached to 
the well casing and led into the Wiegert home, where the gas was 
used for baking and cooking. Otto Koenig, hardware dealer at Forest 
Junction, assisted with the experiments. A gauge attached to the 
pipe line showed a constant pressure. Reservoirs were filled with 
the gas and when these were ignited, a brilliant light could be 
obtained. Bruss and Ariens made extensive studies of natural gas, 
went to Milwaukee, to Indiana to confer with experts. But while 
this effort was being put forth, the supply of gas gradually weakened 
and finally gave out. 

Other gas veins have been tapped at well drillings since that time. 
As recently as September, 1930, while a well was being made on the 
new John F. Kloehn premises on the south village limits, a pocket 
of gas was unexpectedly tapped at a depth of 122 feet. Stones and 
earth shot from the opening 200 feet into the air and the column of 
gas could be ignited. But no further attempts have been made to 
develop the production of natural gas. In recent practice, the trou- 
blesome openings are cased off and the well drilling continues. 

A recurring belief that the ground in this section holds treasures 
other than those to be obtained by tilling it, has resulted in some 
underground search of comparatively recent date. An eccentric 
venture in gold mining dates back to about 1907. It was based 
upon a dream. In the present William Reinke residence in the 
southeast corner of the village, there dwelt a German widower, Carl] 
Langhoff, a veteran of the Franco-Prussian war. A dream one 
night left him under the obsession that a vein of gold was tucked 
away under his dwelling, extending outward from his lots to the 
adjacent farm land. According to the dream, he was to enter into 
a partnership with the adjacent landowner for the opening of the 
mine. Failing to interest his neighbor in the project, he began alone 
to dig an opening in the earth beneath the southeast corner of the 
house, where the dream seemed to have directed, and beyond this 
stage the contemplated mine never progressed. 

More scientific, perhaps, were efforts in the early 1930’s to develop 
oil wells in this section of the state. The project had been unsuc- 
cessfully tried at Fassbender’s cheese factory at Hollandtown, where 
a well had been made and abandoned about ten years before. Promo- 
ters, whose exact identity perhaps was never definitely disclosed, were 
represented here by some Waupun, Wis. financiers. One Saturday 
afternoon in March, 1935, farmers from this area were summoned 
to a meeting in Keller’s blacksmith shop in the village for the 
purpose of executing oil leases on lands which were believed to be 
vital to the enterprise. A location on the Ferdinand Krueger farm 
a little over a mile northwest of the village, along the south side 
of the Chicago & North Western railroad track, had been selected 
for a test well. Day after day, a drill penetrated the earth; foot 
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after foot, samples of soil and secretion were taken from the opening. 
At a depth of 520 feet, the project was abandoned, leaving Krueger 
a deep well with a good flow, not of oil, but of water some distance 
from his buildings. 

With the absorption of the farm by neighboring landowners, the 
William Wiegert farmstead isno more. The well has been abandoned, 
the buildings have been razed; but the location can still he pointed 
out by those who live there. The wood-huying days of the village 
are forever past. The smoke of the charcoal kilns has permanently 
blown away. Landowners at the site still plow up charcoal in tilling 
the soil and, for year after year, crops have been grown in annual 
rotation where stood the kilns. The buzz of the sawmill is no longer 
heard. For forty years, cows have been peacefully grazing at the 
site. The mill pond is still there, and, at the time of the spring 
freshets, residents on the east side, listening out of their doors on 
still evenings, can hear the rushing of the waters. And at night, 
when lights of the village shine distantly upon the deserted homes of 
the mill owners, the reflection shines back from the windaws as a 
phantom light burning for the occupants of other days. 
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CHAPTER UI—AMBITION 


acilities for eating, drinking and lodging, the initial require- 
ments of any settlement of human beings, invariably lead to 

$j opportunities for trade. Following closely the hotels or 
heaawtieg? houses, which sprang up at Forest Junction originally to 
accommodate the persons who undertook to saw logs here in the 
virgin timber, earliest ambitions ran in the direction of merchan- 
dising establishments to wait upon the more or less primitive re- 
quirements of the few inhabitants of the village and the farmers 
living on little clearings in the surrounding forest. 

Hollandtown, the Dutch settlement approximately four miles north- 
west, but not located on any railroad, was the convenient trading 
center for most of the settlers of this area prior to the building up 
of Forest Junction. In connection with Ham’s hotel at the northeast 
corner of the railroad crossing, there was obviously kept a stock of 
merchandise, as a Calumet county directory of 1874, the first to make 
mention of Forest Junction, lists A. F. Ham as proprietor of a 
general store and saloon. In January, 1874, Thomas Flatley pur- 
chased from George Baldwin of Chilton Lot 7 in Block 11 in the 
village of Baldwin, part of which now belongs to the G. H. Schmitt 
properties and part to the Frank Wiegert properties. It appears 
to have been the first land transaction on the west side of what 
was then the Milwaukee & Northern railroad and on the lot was 
erected a general store. D. C. Flatley of Chilton, son of the early 
merchant, on visiting the village when a candidate for county sheriff 
in 1928, recalled the early business venture of his father here. It 
was of short duration. In October, 1877, the place was transferred 
back to George Baldwin, who resold it the same month to Friedrich 
Guse and John Franzke. 

Simultaneously with the erection of the Flatley store on the west 
side of the track, a Menasha partnership, S. S. Roby & Co., estab- 
lished a store for general merchandise, farm implements and produce 
on the east side of the Milwaukee & Northern on lots now part of 
the F. G. Haese properties. A deed for the location was given by 
George and Catherine Baldwin of Chilton on October 30, 1874 to 
A. J. Webster and P. V. Lawson of 
Menasha, who obviously leased the 
i place to Samuel S. Roby, Menasha 
grocer. The store, however, was 
already operating prior to the date 
of the deed, as an old letter dated 
June 11, 1874 is still in existence 
in which S. S. Roby & Co. give 
instructions to Wm. Hutton, who 
į was manager of the store, ap- 
parently from its opening until 

; the summer of 1875, when he 

‘was succeeded by Jeremiah 

Hunt, a member of the firm. 

t == ~ Hunt, a native of Maine, had al- 
REAR VIEW IN 1930 OF THE FORMER ready concluded a diversified ca- 
S. S. ROBY & CO. STORE. The front of reer as adventurer and holder of 


the building, facing what is now the C. M. 


St. P. & P, railroad, was similar, excepting 
that its original appearance had been alter- 
ed soon after it was sold by Hunt in 1888. 
When in 1934 it was incorporated into one 
of the F. G. Haese warehouses, the main 
part was preserved intact, and within car 
still be seen the unpainted pine walls and 
floor, the crude unpainted pine counters and 
shelves as they were in the days of Presi- 
dent Grant. 


public office, when coming here at 
the age of 60. Preceding his 
arrival at Menasha in 1850, he is 
said to have been at Saginaw, 
Mich., traveled the Mississippi 
river to New Orleans, farmed at 
Fond du Lac, married in 1848 and 
lived at Oconomowoc. Leaving 
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Menasha, where he is said to have helped erect the first home, he 
went to California overland and returned by water. Back in Menasha, 
he was elected to the legislature in 1864, was town chairman, the 
first justice in Menasha, and served as Winnebago county sheriff. 

In March, 1884, when Nicholas Blau was disposing of other pro- 
perties here, which, earlier the same year, he had acquired from 
Webster & Lawson, Hunt became owner of the land on which stood 
the store he was managing. Immediately south of the location, 
Blau, one month earlier, had sold four lots to Leopold Graetz and 


Two oldest establishments of Forest Junction oper- 
ating in the same family names for more than fifty- 
five years are the Haese mercantile business above 
and the Otto apiary below. The store building at the 
right side of the upper picture was built by Graetz & 
F. G. HAESE—1858-1936 Otto in 1884, and was acquired by Haese, partly in 
1885 and completely in 1887, when Otto established 
the apiary at the place where it is today. In the warehouse on the upper picture is in- 
corporated the old S. S. Roby & Co. store at its original site. Haese was a native of 
Reedsville, where he was employed by Stelling Bros., early Reedsville merchants, before 
coming here. His business is being continued by three children, Clara, Flora, and 
Robert. Beekeeping is a tradition in the Otto family. Leonard A. Otto, present owner 
shown in the midst of his 300 colonies, is third in a direct line of family beekeepers. 
His grandfather, Frederic Otto, late of Reedsville, already kept bees in Germany. When 
the apiary in 1938 observed the fiftieth anniversary of its first honey crop by enter- 
taining the annual summer convention of the ‘ox River district of the Wisconsin 
Beekeepers’ Association, it was said that ‘at no other spot in the world has so much 
nectar been deposited by domesticated bees as right here." 
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John F. Otto, on which Webster & Lawson, on selling to Blau, had 
reserved the right to bank logs for a period of five years. Either 
through an unrecorded release from Webster & Lawson or by ig- 
noring the five-year provision, Graetz & Otto built a store on the 
lots in 1884. Hunt’s business no longer prospered. In 1888, he 
disposed of his property to F. G. Haese, who in 1885 had succeeded 
Graetz as Otto’s partner in the business next door and in 1887 had 
acquired all of Otto’s interests. Hunt removed from here and died 
only five vears later, on July 18, 1893, at Brillion, where he is buried. 


About four years previous to the erection of the store building of 
Graetz & Otto, Gustav A. Lindow, who for two years hal been em- 
ployed as clerk in the S. S. Roby & Co store, established a merchan- 
dise business of his own, across the railroad track, just south of 
where the Thomas Flatley business had been a few years before, 
The main part of the present G. H. Schmitt building was his place 
of business, erected about in 1880 and a year later he was doing 
an annual business of from ten to twelve thousand dollars. After 
an intervening ownership by W. C. Alten from 1890 to 1897, it was 
at this place that the corporate venture of Louis Weyers and William 
and Mary Seybold as Weyers & Seybold Co., Limited, was launched 
July 3, 1897 with a capital stock of $11,000. When the Seybolds 
withdrew in February, 1899, the business was reincorporated as 
Weyers & Beumler Co., Limited, with John and Dora Beumler as 
members in place of William and Mary Seybold. After five years, 
the company resold to W. C. Alten, who, in turn, disposed of the 
business to G. H. Schmitt, present owner. 


Of Forest Junction’s early hotels, not any remain. The present 
Hotel Thomas is of relatively recent date, having been built by Peter 
Bach, immediate predecessor of the Thomases, after the fire of 1896. 
The old Commercial House, built by Herman Eichmann about in 1887 
at the site of the earlier Ham and Guse hostelries, was razed in 1925 
under the ownership of Anton Gerrits of Dundas, approximately 
twenty years after it was discontinued as a hotel by John Schneider, 
on his removal to Mattoon. At the northwest corner of the railroad 
crossing, across from the present depot, another large hotel was 
operated by William and Margaretha Beumler for some years after 
October, 1885, when George and Catherine Baldwin sold what is now 
the Layman Stanelle property in the village to Margaretha Beumler. 


Those were the days before the automobile and paved roads in all 
directions enabled travelers to move about at will. Depending then 
almost exclusively on railroad trains for transportation, hosts of 
travelers would daily pour into the local hotels as they waited over 
mealtime or over night for convenient train connections at the junc- 
tion here to other points. A noticeable decline in hotel business 
here is said to have already come with the construction of the rail- 
road line through Maribel, connecting Manitowoc with Green Bay 
without the necessitly of routing tarough Forest Junction. By 1905 
or 1906, the Beumler hotel also was falling into disuse and only a 
few years later, under the present Layman Stanelle ownership, the 
large two-story hip-roofed building with its coat of white with dark 
blue trim, was torn away. 


Corporate activity, headquartered in the village and still carried 
on today, reaches back no further than the year 1909, when the 
Calumet Telephone company, for operation of a rural telephone line, 
was organized as a stock company with a capital of 3500 shares at 
$1.00 each. Articles of incorporation on June 1, 1909 were signed 
by William Hacker, for many years president; Edward Broehm, for 
many years lineman; August Schubring, Arthur Stanelle, F. W. 
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Lindow and Gustav Bloy. Previous to the construction of the local 
line, a long distance wire ran into the village with a telephone in- 
strument at one of the hotels. And when any citizen of the village 
was wanted on the wire, he or she would be summoned to the hotel, 
or messages would be left there to be otherwise transmitted to the 
person concerned. The local line was under construction during 1909 
and when the line was put into operation, the switchboard was 
located in the home of Mrs. William Seip, the present O. L. Praeger 
residence, with Miss Laura Seip, now at Niles, Mich., as the first 
operator. The company, serving approximately 150 subscribers, has 
by this time increased its capital stock to $6,000 and owns the resi- 
dence in the village in which the switchboard is located and operated 
by the Allen Kluge family, who came here from Brillion two years 
ago. The present board of directors consists of Jonn F. Steinbach, 
president; Robert J. Hacker, vice president; A. F. Wiechman, secre- 
tary-treasurer; John Seybold and Edwin Loefer. 


A keen interest in organization and incorporation was afloat during 
the year that the local telephone company was organized. It was in 
January, 1909, that local units of the American Society of Equity 
were established in this area. At a farm- 
ers’ mass meeting held in Metz’s hall 
(upper floor of the present Robert Dehart 
building) on January 14 of that year, a 
branch society was organized here with 
Arthur Stanelle as president, who at the 
same time was also arranging for an or- 
ganization at Reedsville. Like a local 
branch of the American Farm Bureau Fe- 
deration twelve or thirteen years later, of 
which John Seybold was the first president, 
meetings of the A. S. of E. here continued 
only for a relatively short time. Other in- 
terests, more rapidly productive of results, 
occupied the time of the farmer members 
and the organized movements gradually 
declined. Also in 1909, a business venture 
in the neighboring village of Dundas at- 
tracted local capital. In March of that 

ARTHUR STANELLE year, the Dundas Canning company was 
1872 - 1937 established for the purpose of canning 

Long a prominent figure in For peas. Among the incorporators were two 
oot ect e and privately local farmers, Arthur Stanelle, who be- 
with much of the corporate ac- Came president of the company, and John 
tivity headquartered here, be- Brooks. Location of a canning factory at 
sides peing treasurer Pf town Forest Junction was also under considera- 
5 and town Brillion constable. tion. A meeting of local citizens one even- 
His home was on a farm a mlie ing had the proposition up for discussion, 
E SIRES from which, however, nothing developed. 

Within a year after the establishment of the Calumet Telephone 
company, steps were being taken for the organization of the Forest 
Junction State Bank, which has now had an uninterrupted career of 
thirty-two years. With 150 shares of capital stock at $100 each, 
incorporation was effected on January 21, 1911 by a group of seven 
who had been chosen from the subscription list of prospective stock- 
holders. These were John Seybold, G. H. Schmitt, W. C. Alten, L. 
A. Hoffman, William Filyes, John F. Otto and William Hacker, of 
which the first five, with Maurice Meehan and John Brooks were 
elected as the first board of directors at the first stockholders’ meeting 
on February 4, 1911. John Seybold was named as first president of 
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FOREST JU 
Founded in 19il. E s 
wide bank holiday of 
fourth day of March, 195 
loss of a single penny to its de 


Operating on a 25 per cent withdrawal 
basis for three months afio the holiday 
was declared, 100 per cent withdrawals 
were authorized by the state ba de 


partment early in June of thẹ same year, 


W. C. ALTEN. (1864-1928)) Born in Germany and spending his youth on a Plymouth, 
Wis. farm, he came in 1889 to Forest Junction, where he was merchant, postmaster, 
organizer, school district clerk, town clerk. and first cashier of the Forest Junction 
State Bank. He is buried at Plymouth, where death occurred in July, 1928, and to 
where he had retired several years before, 


the board and now, at the age of 75, has held the position continu- 
ously since. Construction of the red brick bank building at the place 
where it still stands was carried on during the summer of 1911. On 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 5, 1911, the new institution opened its doors 
to the public with W. C. Alten as cashier. Asset footings that day 
totalled $19,921.21. Just twenty-five years later, they reached a high 
mark of $308,799.38. Today, the figure has doubled, the latest report 
dated October 18, 1943 showing assets of $617,299.82. The present 
board of directors, elected last January, includes John Seybold, S. E. 
Jansch, Otto Schley, H. L. Krueger, William Dwyer, H. H. Micke and 
Leonard A. Otto. The bank has had only two cashiers during its 
thirty-two years. Alten continued in that position until Sept. 3, 1919, 
when he was succeeded by Otto Schley, present cashier. Schley be- 
came employed in the bank more than 28 years ago, a service inter- 
rupted only by his induction into the army in 1918 at Camp Custer, 
Mich., where he remained until honorably discharged after the close 
of World War I, 

The Farmers’ Equity Town Mutual Fire Insurance company was 
the next corpo>ite body of a public nature to establish its headquar- 
ters at Forest Junction. Sixty names are affixed to the articles of 
incorporation of May 1, 1912 and the authorized operating area of 
the company included towns Brillion, Woodville, Harrison, Chilton, 
Rantoul, Charlestown, Brothertown, New Holstein and Stockbridge 
in Calumet county; towns Maple Grove and Rockland in Manitowoc 
county; towns Holland, Morrison and Wrightstown in Brown county; 
and town Buchanan in Outagamie county. When members of the 
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company held their annual meeting in the town hall at Forest 
Junction last January, the meeting was presided over by William 
Vollmer of Hilbert, with the record taken by H. J. Ullrich of Brillion, 
secretary-treasurer, two officials who have been on the board of 
directors since organization. Other members of the original board 
were Ernst C. Hintz, John F. Otto and Adrians Brooks. Other 
members today are John Zimmermann, John Seybold, H. L. Bastian 
and Albert Sievert. Less than two years after incorporation, the 
articles of incorporation were amended to permit an enlargement 
of the company’s territory. The thirty-first annual report last Jan- 
uary listed insurance in force at the close of 1942 as $11,022,574. 
Sixty-five losses paid in 1942 aggregated $$2,500.28. 

On February 13, 1920, farmers from this area organized as the 
Forest Junction Shipping Association for “the shipping of all kinds 
of livestock or such other farm products as the board of directors 
may deem advisable.” Incorporators included H. J. Ullrich, John 
Seybold, John F. Steinbach, Carl Helm and Richard Huebner. Mar- 
keting of livestock, for years, had been one of the prominent ac- 
tivities here and the railroad stock yards in the village at their 
present location along the C. M. St. P. & P. tracks were a busy 
place for one or more days per week, before the use of motor trucks 
in transporting livestock to markets at Milwaukee, Chicago or else- 
where. Farmers, bringing in their animals, would throng the place 
on shipping days, and large droves of cattle would be brought in to 
the stock yards “on the hoof.” Village properties in those years 
would be carefully fenced to prevent intrusion by the driven cattle. 

Already before the days of the shipping association, as also con- 
temporaneously therewith, individual buyers would use the railroad 
shipping facilities here. One of these, Herman Brochtrup, resident 
of the village, was engaged in this activity over a long period of 
years extending to a comparatively recent era only shortly before 
tis death in 1940. Long before the formation of the shipping as- 
sociation, another stock yard was located in the village along the 
“y” track northeast of the present Krueger Bros. bulk oil station, 
for shipments over the Chicago & North Western railroad. Ship- 
ments on this road moved over a less direct route and the stock 
yard fell into disuse and was torn away. As late as 1914, just a 
loading chute was stil maintained at the location, but was not 
rebuilt when due for repairs. 

The Forest Junction Shipping association, now for several years, 
has shipped exclusively by motor truck. Trucker for the association 
is H. J. Haen of Hollandtown, who collects the animals directly at 
the farms and brings them to the village only for arrangement of 
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his load at the shipping associa- 
| tion’s building, located immediate. 
ly south of the Milwaukee Road 
stock yards. Where formerly the 
services of the shipping manager 
would be weekly utilized, a posi- 
tion held for many years by Robt. 
J. Hacker, all shipments are now 
handled directly by the trucker 
‘ and payments are made directly to 
the individual shippers by the 
Equity Co-operative Livestock 
Sales association at Milwaukee, 
through which the shipments for 
many years have been marketed. 
Shipments in 1942 reached a high 
figure of 3,620 head, which includ- 
ed 437 cattle, 1286 calves, 1859 
hogs and 38 sheep. The compara- 
tive figure for 1941 was 2,410; for 
1940, 1,517. Last January’s annual 
meeting marked the retirement of 
John Seybold from the board of 
directors of which he had been 
president since the year after or- 
ganization. In his place was elect- 
ed Alfred Tamm, with whom were 
reelected Richard Huebner, now 


now the Edwin 


S 
Born in 1868 on what 
Seybold farm a mile south of Forest June- 
tion, he is five years older than the village 


itself. Employed in the village at 21 by 
John Franzke and Leopold Graetz, early 
merchants, he took up farming as an oc- 
cupation on being married to Lydia Kloehn 
in 1893. He was candidate for the as- 
sembly in 1914; Brillion town chairman, 
1915 to 1921; school board member in both 
District 4 and District 7; Holstein-Friesian 
dairyman; and officially connected with vir- 
tually all of the farm organizations func- 
tioning here. 


president; John F. Steinbach, sec- 
retary; Robert J. Hacker, shipping 
manager and treasurer; and Carl 
Helm. 

Though in the midst of an im- 
portant dairying region, Forest 
Junction has never had a cheese 
factory within its village limits. 
Production of cheese in the ad- 
jacent farming area, has had a 


more or less exciting history since 
the late 1870’s and early 1880’s, when rival factories of G. A. Lindow, 
John Franzke and Fred Lindow were battling through a pioneer period 
in the area approximately one mile south of the village. In those days 
when farmers were paid about sixty cents per hundred pounds for 
their milk, they did not take favorably to the idea of milking large 
herds of cows and taking time during the busy seasons of seeding and 
harvesting to haul milk to the factories every morning. But as the 
idea penetrated herds were enlarged, the production of milk increased 
and cheese factories have been an integral part of the community 
industries for more than 60 years. Before motor trucks began to 
pick up cheese directly at the factories for conveyance to market, 
cheese would be brought to the village regularly for shipment by rail. 
Today, bulk cheese in the village is a rare commodity. 

The two factories operating in this area today are the Apple Grove 
factory a mile and a half northwest of the village, originated by 
Leopold Graetz, and owned and operated today by William Blank; 
and the School Grove factory, a mile and a half south of the village, 
owned by Arthur Schley, who operates it for the School Grove Co- 
operative Cheese Producers’ association. This association was in- 
corporated March 8, 1919, by John Seybold, Robert J. Hacker, Robert 
J. Ott, Peter Backhausen and Edward Freitag. The factory was 
built long before this date when an earlier factory of John Franzke 
had burned down at the location just diagonally over the crossroad 
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to the northwest. Marketing cooperatively through the Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries, Inc., the factory in 1942 produced 260,556 pounds 
of cheese from 2,754,560 pounds of milk, delivered from 25 farms. The 
abandoned Hickory Grove factory on Highway 57 a mile southwest of 
the village was originally one of the F. W. Lindow factories and 
Operated by him before his removal from here to Milwaukee in 1913. 
Other manufacturing activities of Forest Junction have consisted 
largely of the construction of sleds, wagons and related farm equip- 
ment at blacksmith shops. Names associated with this work include 
Philip and Jonn Bruss, Otto Arndt and Fred Kriegel in the shop now 
operated by Joseph E. Schneider & Son; Philip and Henry Wink, once 
operating a blacksmith shop where the H. L. Krueger residence now 
stands; and John Keller in the building now, which was once the 
Forest Junction community hall. Edward C. Plank, hardware dealer 
in the present H. M. Zick place, during the years approximately from 
1907 to 1914, engaged in the manufacture of a patent milk can cover 
and a power pulley for operation of meat choppers which was jobbed 
by wholesale hardware houses. The McCrea Sprinkler company, which 
until the scarcity of materials occasioned by the present war, was en- 
gaged in the manufacture and distribution of lawn sprinkler heads, 
was headquartered here for a number of years. The company main- 
tained no manufacturing facilities here and locally handled only the 
marketing of the article manufactured elsewhere. Partners in the en- 
terprise in 1941 were Wm. J. Schroeder, Bonduel; John R. Goggins, 
Pulaski; Peter J. Wollersheim and Herbert L. Krueger, Forest Jct. 
A manufacturing plant in the village which has been engaged in 
quantity production over a longer period of years is that maintained 
on the south side by Samuel A. Huebner, local inventor, who holds pa- 
tent rights on a number of articles which he has been making. Start- 
ing in the late 1920’s, the plant has been operating under a variety of 
names depending upon the article which was being made. As the Key- 
stone Manufacturing company, it manufactured and marketed a tire 
spreader. As the Tellhound Signal Corporation and American Hydrau- 
lic Machinery company, hydraulic equipment, signal systems and re- 
lated mechanisms were handled by the plant. As the Huebner Imple- 
ment Works and Huebner Manufacturing company, the factory has 
been turning out trailer wagons for farm use and building a 2-wheeled 
trailer device designed principally as a spreader for use in sanding 
streets. Shipments of the spreader have been made to highway depart- 
ments in various states of the union and inquiries in regard to hydrau- 
lic equipment have come to the plant from foreign countries. The Tell- 
hound Signal Corporation was incorporated for five years, organizing 
in 1935 with Ray J. Nickel, A. C. Bastian and Samuel A. Huebner as 
the stockholders, and dissolving as a corporate body in 1940. 
Distribution of electricity for light and power in Forest Junction 
on a commercial scale has now been made for twenty-four years. 
Prior to 1919, business places and homes were lighted by kerosene 
lamps or gasoline lighting plants. And in 1915 when the first public 
garage was erected by the Stanelle Auto company, a farm-type electric 
lighting plant was installed in their building. On May 7, 1919, an 
association of twenty-one local citizens known as the Forest Junc- 
tion Light and Power company, of which G. H. Schmitt was president, 
S. E. Jansch, secretary, and Edward Ott, treasurer, contracted with 
the F. Paustian Milling company of Brillion for the construction of 
an electric transmission line from Wolfmeyer’s corner-to Forest Junc- 
tion and a pole line system for distribution of current in the village. 
The line was constructed and put into operation that summer. A 
street light contract between the same parties was made on Feb. 21, 
1920. Current used by the street lights was paid for from funds of 
the local association derived by exacting a connection charge of $100 
from additional subscribers to the service who were not affiliated 
with the original association. In 1923, the Wisconsin Public Service 
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Corporation purchased the property of the F. Paustian Milling com- 
pany, including the line here, and difficulties soon arose in regard to 
the $100 connection charge which stood as an obstacle to the power 
company in distributing current on its own terms. The Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin gave the matter a hearing at Chilton late 
in the summer of 1926 and in a decision dated Feb. 12, 1927 ordered 
the cessation of service charge collections by the Forest Junction 
Light & Power company. Two years later, when the balance in the 
local treasury for operation of street lights became exhausted, their 
maintenance was assumed by the town of Brillion in which the 
unincorporated village is located. 


While purebred dairy herds have never been harbored within the 
village limits, no history of Forest Junction would be complete without 
mention of the registered herds which have given the place recogni- 
tion in the dairying world. Earliest activity in this line was with 
the Holstein-Friesian breed, which is still today the breed of which 
the largest number of registered animals are found on the farms in 
the vicinity. Classified herds of that breed at the Leonard and Edwin 
Seybold farms hold the distinction of being the first two herds in 
Calumet county to have been officially classified for type, under the 
prescriptions of the Holstein-Friesian Association of America. From 
the association headquarters at Brattleboro, Vt. also came the an- 
nouncement last summer that at the Meadow Brook Holstein Farm, 
operated by Leonard Seybold, was the nation’s highest producing 
cow in the ten-month division of the 1942 advanced registry test, with 

butterfat record of 605.3 pounds. In the twelve-month division, a 
butterfat record of 694.7 pounds made the same cow the nation’s 
second-highest producer for 1942. The cow is Cherrybold Ormsby 
Mooie Girl, a senior three-year old. 

It was John Seybold, father of the two brothers now having the 
two leading Holstein herds in this neighborhood, who, in partnership 
with his brother-in-law, Frank Kloehn, started tne purebred industry 
here in 1907. In March of that year, with the purchase of a full- 
blooded bull calf from the Holstein herd of Henry Walsh of She- 


ADMIRAL BONNY GIRL 676723 


Gold Medal Sire at the Meadow Brook Holstein Farm. Born in 1933, the animal came 
y Junction from the Emil Titel herd at Plymouth, Wisconsin, at the age of 

hs. Of thirty-three of his dnughters who have been classified for type, all in 

consin, ten have a rating of very good; thirteen, a rating of good plus; and ten, a 


iting of good. 
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boygan Falls, and the purchase of a yearling heifer from the same 
herd a year later, the two men had laid the foundation for herds here 
which have now been developing for thirty-six years. Among the 
outstanding animals of this breed which have been locally owned 
during this time was a sire in the 1920’s, Ponderosa Pietertje Ormsby, 
a son of the noted Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 37th of Moorhead, 
Minn. Present herd sire at the Leonard Seybold farm is Admiral 
Bonny Girl, who has attained a rating with the national headquarters 
of being a “gold medal” proven sire for quality and production shown 
by his daughters in official classifications. 

Soon after the close of the first world war, at the instigation of 
Dr. Royal Klofanda of Chilton, Calumet county’s first agricultural 
agent, Holstein breeders here, as others elsewhere in the county, 
formed themselves into a Forest Junction Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
association. In the days of its inception, the group entertained the 
community at a Labor Day picnic in 1920 in the little grove now 
belonging to John Seybold on the triangular tract between the North 
Western railroad track and the West viaduct. Its board of directors 
in the early 1930’s, when it last functioned, included Arthur Schnell, 
president; E. A. Rusch, vice president; Harry Schnell, secretary and 
treasurer; Frank Kloehn and Edwin Seybold. While the organiza- 
tion has never disbanded, its activities have been merged with those 
of the Calumet County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ association, of 
which Leonard Seybold has been secretary-treasurer since the seventh 
annual meeting in December, 1923. 

The only other classified herd in this area is the registered purebred 
Ayrshire herd maintained at Lone Chestnut Farm, a little over a 
mile south of the village on route 1, Brillion, by Hacker brothers, 
Glen and Ross, and founded by their father, Robert J. Hacker, now 
at Brillion, in 1913. The more than thirty animals in this herd, trace 
their breeding back to the Pennsylvanian Penshurst Man of War, best 
proven sire in the Ayrshire breed. On account of having been the 
only herd of registered Ayrshires in Calumet county organized ac- 
tivity in this breed has been rather isolated. Nevertheless Robert J. 
Hacker has served as vice president of the state organization of 
Ayrshire breeders headquartered at Racine, and has been the re- 
presentative of the Midwest on the board of directors of the national 
organization at Brandon, Vermont. 

Another local herd prominently known by reason of consistent 
showings at fairs and canton shows is that of the Brown Swiss breed 
maintained by Earl Zick at Forest View Farm, a mile southeast of the 
village. Mr. Zick has been identified with much of the Brown Swiss 
activity in this section and has been secretary of the Calumet county 
organization of Brown Swiss breeders. Some purebred Guernseys have 
been kept at the Mitchell Stanelle farm during the past ten or twelve 
years and Mr. Stanelle has been on the board of directors of an or- 
ganization of Calumet county breeders of this vicinity. Breeders of all 
types here have lined up with the cow testing activities of the Calumet 
County Dairy Herd Improvement Association, which was organized at 
the instigation of Holstein breeders, in its present setup, in 1935. 

As previously indicated in this chapter, farmers here at various 
times have belonged to local units of farm organizations operating 
on a nation-wide scale. The most recent organization to seek a 
foothold here is the Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative Union of 
America, headquartered at Denver, Col., and operating in several 
states of the union, and in Wisconsin chiefly in the southern and 
western parts. Two mass meetings have been held in the town hall 
here this fall, one addressed by Herbert Rolph of Joplin, Mont., vice 
president of the national organization, and the other by Kenneth W. 
Hones, of Colfax, president of the Wisconsin state organization. 
The local unit is still in a state of temporary organization, at the 
head of which is F. W. Behnke of Brillion. 
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CHAPTER IV—SUNSHINE 


ike morning sunlight diffusing the darkness, diversions of one 
kind or another have brightened the otherwise drab pathway 
of duty to the citizens of the seventy-year-old village. Music, 
dramatics, sports, motoring, politics, activities of school, church and 
lodge—these, and others, have taken their turn in relieving the 
ubiquitous tension of the workday grind. 

Excepting for casual mention of family and neighborhood parties, 
dances, or school and church programs in early newspaper corre- 
spondence, there is of course, no official record of activities in this 
line for a number of years after the village sprang into existence, 
Activities were obviously as primitive as the village itself, which, 
until the erection of Beumler’s hall after the middle 1880’s, afforded 
no suitable place, apparently, for sizable gatherings of a public 
nature. Dimensions of the relatively small one-story building which 
stood as an adjunct to the Beumler hotel, have not been preserved. 
With the hotel it stood in the northwest angle of the railroad crossing, 
northward to the rear of the main building. For a few years, it 
accommodated dances, traveling Indian medicine shows and kindred 
entertainment. Then it was rebuilt as a dwelling house and moved 
to a location west of the hotel in a line of other dwelling houses 
along the north side of the Chicago & North Western railroad tracks, 
where it was still serving as a residence as late as 1910 ,before it 
was razed. What is now the garden plot adjacent to the F. W. 
Zirbel place, directly across the track from the Krueger brothers’ 
elevator, was originally a part of the Beumler properties. A little 
grove of trees, part of the forest primeval, had remained standing 
at the location, and under the imposing name of Beumler’s Park, 
had served as a place for band concerts and picnics in the early 
1900’s. It lacked, of course, the park facilities to which the public, 
even at that early date, was becoming accustomed. And, on one 
occasion, when a printed notice was displayed in the postoffice, an- 
nouncing a picnic in Beumler’s park, some wag scratched out the 
word “park” and substituted “cow pasture” as the more truthful 
appellation. 

In the 1890’s, came the present Dehart building in the row of 
business places on the west side of what was then the St. Paul 
railroad. Onats upper floor it afforded hall accomodations of a 
limited character and the place was known by the names of the 
successive owners of the place, including among others, Loftus, Metz, 
Tennessen and Bornemann. It was in this upper room that, on the 
evening of February 8, 1906, were shown what may nave been the 
first moving pictures seen in Forest Junction. By a traveling show- 
man, before a mere handful of spectators seated on backless benches, 
an assortment of still pictures from lantern slides was projected 
on a screen at the west end of the hall, which was followed by 
several reels of motion pictures depicting “Scenes from Convict Life.” 
Between pictures, the operator would step to a phonograph before 
the audience for the playing of records. It was also in this hall 
that two years later a series of moving picture shows was given 
by Edward Mumm of Brillion on a machine, through which the 
highly inflammable film was laboriously turned with a hand crank, 
feeding unwound into barrels carrying foreboding instructions to 
“strike no matches.” Numerous hitches interrupted the intended 
even tenor of the programs as the machine balked, apparently at 
its own imperfections. In this hall were held the farmers’ mass 
meetings during the period when farmers’ organizations here origin- 
ated, and in it were displayed the exhibits of a Farmers’ Institute 
held here in January, 1917. The main sessions of this institute 
were held in the town hall. 
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The town hall, built in 1893, and naturally housing primarily the 
gatherings of a governmental and political nature, has accommodated 
nevertheless, a variety of entertainment activities. Though stage 
facilities of the building are quite inadequate for the purpose, schools 
and other groups have given their seasonal public entertainments in 
the town hall. Among the dramatic presentations, given here during 
various periods of the village history, was a comedy, “A First Class 
Hotel,” by a group of local young men one evening in December, 
1905. The graduating class of Brillion High school repeated its 
class play here in May, 1916. And in January and February, 1922,° 


THE TOWN HALL. While voters within weighed the issues of the spring election on 
April 2, 1940, a photographer without caught this view of their parked vehicles at the 
entrance. The building, projecting into the left side of the picture, was erected in 1893, 
when the use of the ‘‘White’’ schoolhouse, the present Carson school north of Brillion, 
was discontinued for town meetings. Of simplest construction, the interior of the build: 
ing was refinished in the summer of 1941. When the Hilbert Opera House was dis- 
Mantied in 1942, the town hall was equipped with folding opera chairs procured there, 
and nearly 125 persons can now be comfortably seated. 


just a few months previous to the erection of the Community Hall, 
two local dramatic groups undertook to entertain the public with 
their presentations. One group, directed by Miss Agnes "Egan of 
Kaukauna, teacher of Longfellow school, gave the play, “Diamonds 
and Hearts.” The cast included, besides the teacher in leading role, 
young people from the Longfellow district, and after the performance 
here, the troupe was booked for playing also at Hollandtown and 
Hilbert. The other group, calling itself “The Upstreamers’ Dramatic 
Club,” presented a three-act comedy, “Ruth in a Rush.” The cast 
of twelve characters, with Miss Mayme Kloehn in the role of Ruth, 
was directed by Miss Clara L. Haese. Business manager of the club 
was Leonard A. Otto, who arranged appearances of the cast at 
Reedsville and Wayside after the presentation in the town hall here. 

Public speakers of state and national prominence have graced the 
platform of the town hall with their appearance, Most distinguished 
of these, perhaps, was Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., who, during 
the election campaign of 1938, visited the village in a hurried tour 
of Calumet county on Wednesday, October 5, of that year. It is 
believed to have been the only time that a United States senator 
ever spoke in the village. While the coming of Senator La Follette 
had been announced shortly before, not enough of his schedule was 
learned to warrant preparations for a proper reception. Consequently 
when he arrived abruptly at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, with a group 
of Calumet county Progressives, an audience of only about fifty per- 
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sons could be hastily assembled. A rough, cold wind was blowing, 
heavy clouds threatened, precluding the possibility of an outdoor 
gathering, and the little group repaired to the town hall, where a 
belated fire was started for the comfort of the gathering. Introduced 
by G. M. Morrissey of Chilton, the senator spoke for twenty-five 
minutes. Only near the end of his address did the fire produce 
sufficient warmth to enable to speaker to indulge in his characteristic 
gesture of shedding his coat, and then it was only his overcoat. 
Wisconsin’s war governor, Emanuel L. Philipp, also addressed an 
audience in the town hall during the primary election campaign of 
1918. Announced for early Saturday forenoon, Aug. 24, 1918, Gov. 
Philipp did note arrive until 11:30, speaking then for thirty-five 
minutes on Wisconsin’s war record during his administration, Ten 
years later, another Wisconsin governor, Fred R. Zimmermann, hon- 
ored Forest Junction with a visit, stopping to speak at the Evan- 
gelical Campground, where an Appleton District Christian Endeavor 
and Sunday School convention was in progress on August 24, 1928. 

An assembly room with limited facilities, on the second floor of 
the building now serving as the fire department headquarters and 
constructed by the local Modern Woodmen camp in 1905, has also 
been accommodating events here of a public nature. Primarily, it 
has been the meeting place for the lodge and the monthly and annual 
meetings of the fire department. But it has also been the meeting 
place of Holstein-Friesian breeders; it has accommodated motion 
picture shows of the McKinley Parent-Teacher association; Edward 
Freitag has held justice court in the room; and a county coroner’s 
inquest was conducted there by Dr. J. J. Minahan of Chilton on the 
occasion of a fatal auto collision here in June, 1930. 

Formation of an athletic association here for the promotion of 
basketball had developed a keen interest in that sport by the fall 
of 1921, when a schedule of games was played by a local team in 
a vacant hayloft of the Layman Stanelle barn in the village, which 
had then been recently completed. So huge were the throngs of 
spectators who crowded into the cramped quarters that a group of 
local citizens saw its way clear to undertake the project on a more 
adequate scale. After some preliminary meetings, the Forest Junc- 
tion Community Club was incorporated on April 20, 1922, by G. H. 
Schmitt, Otto Schley, S. E. Jansch, John F. Otto, and Kurt A. 
Huebner for “erecting, maintaining and managing a community hall 
at Forest Junction.” The capital stock of $6000 was made up of 
240 shares of $25.00 each. A staff of officers elected consisted of 
G. H. Schmitt, president; Arthur Stanelle, vice president; H. E. Hueb- 
ner, secretary; Albert Jansch, treasurer; and Robert Lopas, manager, 
Dewey and Wesley Nicholas, Abrams carpenters, worked at the 
approximate 75 by 100 foot building during the ensuing summer, 
While not as substantially constructed as it might have been in a 
community with greater wealth at its disposal, the building had an 
excellent basketball floor, approximately 50x70 feet, with 12-foot 
wings on each side for spectators, and a 20-foot stage. On Thursday 
evening, Sept. 28, 1922, the place was opened with a dance. 

For eight years, the Community Hall enjoyed a monopoly on the 
major public gatherings here. Its spacious accommodations appealed 
not only to local interests, but also brought in outsiders to avail 
themselves of its facilities. The club sponsored the Fourth of Jul 
celebration here in 1923; a Farmers’ Institute was held in the building 
late the next winter; election Campaign oratory resounded in the 
building in 1924, 1926 and 1928; the Zion Male Chorus from the local 
Evangelical church hired the hall for concert use; the Hollandtown 
Dramatic club included it in its itinerary for the presentation of a 
comedy; Brillion and Wrightstown bands gave concerts there; the 
local American Legion post used it for a radio show; and basketball 
here became an established sport with the recurring seasons and 


teams from here would encounter more or less formidable opponents 
either on the floor of the Community Hall or in return games on the 
respective home floors of the respective opponents. It was on Thurs- 
day evening, April 29, 1926, that the Hollandtown Dramatic club, 
under the direction of the Rev. Louis Van Oeffel, pastor of St. 
Francis church at Hollandtown, presented here its three-act farce 
entitled “Never Again.” Members of the cast were Bernard Willems, 
Cora and Rosella Arts, Osee and Richard Vanderloop, Hildegarde and 
Lester Coonen, James and Margaret Flynn, Herbert Holzschuh, Jake 
Van De Loo and Lester Hiting. 

Basketball teams, with a constantly changing personnel from year 
to year, played under a variety of names, including Forest Junction 
City Team, Huebner’s Seals, Rural Cagers, Community Boosters and 
possibly others. A random glance at some of the score books which 
have been preserved discloses such names of players as Arthur 
Schnell, Dewey Stanelle, Roy Seybold, Edwin Seybold, Harry Stanelle, 
Raymond and Elmer Schreiber, Arthur Stanelle, Jr., Raymond Knoes- 
pel, Melville Thomas, Rayman Stanelle, Cornelius Kosmosky, Wilmer 
Huebner, Sidney Tilley, Mitchell Stanelle, Milton Seybold and Herman 
Schreiber. Other players, doubtless, belong to this list, as not all of 
the records have been preserved. Managers of the teams included 
Kurt and Hubert Huebner, Armin Wiechman, Herbert Krueger, Claude 
Thomas, Alvin C. Wolfmeyer, and others. During the first season, 
in the early winter of 1923, a business men’s team from Potter 
became stranded here during a game on the evening of Feb. 14, 
when a sudden, violent snowstorm prevented them from returning 
home that night. Among the outstanding opponents of the local 
players were the Oneida World Famous Indians, who defeated the 
locals by only one point in a 21 to 20 score in a game played at the 
Community Hall here. On their home floor in a return game, the 
Indians were victorious by five points. 

With responsibility devolving, as it naturally must in a small com- 
munity, repeatedly upon the same persons, activities of the Commun- 
ity Club were becoming irksome by the late 1920’s. Returns on the 
investment were inadequate and when, at the annual meeting in 
January, 1930, an opportunity presented itself to sell the property for 
other business use, a special meeting of the stockholders in February 
of that year decided upon the sale of the hall and the two acres of 
woodland on which it was located. John Keller, who had been con- 
ducting a blacksmith and implement business on his farm two miles 
north of the village, purchased the place on which to give his busi- 
ness a village location. The stage was rebuilt into a smithy. Fora 
number of years, occasional events of a public nature would be held 
in the abandoned hall, when it was not otherwise occupied by the 
implement stock of the new owner. In June, 1930, the Forest Junction 
Community Club formally dissolved. 

Besides the entertainment events which have been held in buildings 
of the village, traveling troupes of entertainers have been showing 
in tents set up in various locations that could be procured. About 
in 1900, a tent performance of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with negroes 
and bloodhounds and all the other paraphernalia, took place on the 
John F. Otto lands immediately east of the beeyard and north of the 
North Western tracks. Again in the summer of 1916, the Otto lands 
accommodated a dog and pony show in a tent which was pitched 
north of the Otto barn. A motion picture show in June, 1910, pitched 
its tent in the swampy area just eastward across the track from the 
railroad station, and a company offering mixed entertainment had 
its tent show in September, 1915, on railroad grounds approximately 
at the site of the present Milwaukee Road coal bin. A similar en- 
tertainment company was set up for several nights on the widened 
street in front of the town hall door. And several weeks of tent 
showings by traveling medicine companies were located in June, 1913 
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just aside of the fire department building where the Civil Works 
Administration cistern was later constructed, and in June, 1923 at 
the site of the former Beumler’s park. 

Though a number of baseball teams have played under the Forest 
Junction banner through the years which have come and gone, this 
sport has never enjoyed the stability which came to basketball during 
the years that the Community Hall was in use. As one scans old 
newspaper files or converses with old residents, it becomes apparent 
that baseball was a favorite diversion at virtually all periods of 
village history. Records, if kept, have not been preserved; recollec- 
tions are indefinite; but, it is recalled that the game was played on 
improvised diamonds at a number of locations. Among these were 
the place which is now the front lawn of the Mrs. Alvin Kloehn 
residence; the present Leonard A. Otto premises, where a cow pas- 
ture lay just east of the beeyard; the F. G. Haese farm, where an 
isolated barn stands south of the village, and the Layman Stanelle 
field northwest of the railroad station. Last summer, a diamond 
was laid out on the Ronald Wink farm south of the village, where 
a few games were played by a local team under the management of 
Claude Thomas. The McKinley schoolground has been the scene of 
conflict between amateur teams. In recent years, football has been 
occupying the attention of local athletes. For the past two years, 
a football squad, calling itself “The Forest Junction All-Stars,” con- 
sisting mostly of local students attending high school at Brillion 
or Kaukauna, and coached by Frank Zirbel, Jr., has been playing a 
schedule of games for a few weeks each fall, usually at out-of-town 
locations. 


Of historical interest is the evolution of motoring in the community, 
which started as a more or less extravagant pastime in the early 
1900’s, but which has since developed into a relatively inexpensive 
business and farming necessity. There are dim memories of a 
clumsy gasoline buggy chugging its way into the village, maybe as 
early as 1901—no one seems to recall from where. it came, what 
may have been its mission or for what place it was destined. But 
the first motor vehicle that was definitely associated with Forest 
Junction was that of Dr. O. R. Kloehn, who was established in a 
dental practice at Brillion in 1906. In that year, he succeeded in 
interesting W. C. Alten, Forest Junction merchant and postmaster, 
in horseless carriages and the two men went to Milwaukee, each 
intent on purchasing an automobile. Many features of automobiles, 
which are today taken for granted, were then still in the experimental 
stage. The Forest Junction postmaster believed in having a vehicle 
with solid tires and deferred his purchase for a year or two, when 
he acquired a buggy-like machine with high wheels and solid tires, 
The Brillion dentist, however, believed that the pneumatic tire was 
the correct equipment, and from the Jonas-Cadillac Company at 
Milwaukee he purchased a one-cylinder 1906 model Cadillac. The 
selling price was $900 bare, no top, no windshield, and only kerosene 
lamps for illumination by nignt. The seat accommodated two per- 
sons. At the rear, a folding contrivance was made to open so as 
to let down a flight of steps to admit three more passengers to a 
makeshift seat. The chain-drive vehicle made about ten miles from 
a gallon of gasoline and a flat tire could be expected every time the 
machine was taken out. The new owner undertook to drive it home 
from Milwaukee. There was much rain; bad roads became worse; 
and at Cedarburg a serious delay was encountered, making it ne- 
cessary to abandon the trip until drier weather. The car, though 
generally headquartered at Brillion, was kept much of the time at 
the homes of Forest Junction relatives of Dr. Kloehn, and it was 
in this vehicle that many of the inhabitants of Forest Junction re- 
ceived their first taste of motoring. 
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For another three years or so, there were no important develop- 
ments in motoring, locally. In 1910, Dr. C. L. R. McCollum, local 
practitioner, became the owner of a machine with two seats and top, 
already bearing some similarity to the cars of today. Edward 
Broehm, Harry Stanelle, Arthur Stanelle and August Broehm, farm- 
ers, Wiechman & Hoffman, merchants, acquired automobiles shortly 
thereafter. By 1914 and 1915, the list of owners was so rapidly 
growing that, in the Jatter year, a public garage and service station, 
the building still occupied today by the Zeutzius Nash Garage, was 
erected by the Stanelie Auto Company. Prominently identified with 
this company were Arthur Stanelle, who had taken an agency for 
one or more automobile companies, and his nephew, Albert Stanelle, 
who had been taking traniing in the servicing of motor vehicles. 

Aeronautics, so far, tuave veen cf little immediate concern to the 
inhabitants of Forest Junction and it is probably a safe estimate 
that‘over 75 per cent of the people here have never flown. Ownership 
of the first plane here is doubtless reserved to one or the other of the 
young men who have taken to aviation in the present war—possibly 
to Reuben Zirbel, second lieutenant in the air corps, who has been 
training as pilot of a transport plane at air bases in the southern 
states during the past summer. A few years before the other war, 
people here had already become accustomed to seeing airplanes at 
state or county fairs, but it was not until several months after the 
close of the war that the first plane hummed its way over Forest 
Junction. Like a huge white bird gleaming in the spring sunlight, it 
fiew over from the north at about 3:15 on Monday afternoon, May- 
19, 1919, following approximately the course of the railroad track 
below, at an altitude estimated by those who saw it at less than 
500 feet. Three years later, shortly before noon on Saturday, Aug. 
26, 1922, a Curtis biplane landed on the Haese farm southeast of 
the village. The pilot, who said he was from Chicago, valued his 
eight-cylinder motored machine at $3,500, and offered to take pas- 
sengers aloft at $10 per ride. Though a crowd gathered to inspect 
the plane, which was the first ever to have landed here, no one was 
interested in riding, and, after an hour or two, the pilot boarded his 
ship and flew off to the north. Since that time, other planes have 
landed here, giving passenger flights to interested persons at rates 
considerably lower than those asked for in 1922. 

Music, the pastime of the ages, had its eariy appeal to the citizens 
of the village. Little is known of the individual effort in the pro- 
motion of this art during the early days. Later, there are memories 
of Otto and Charles Langhoff, Jr., with violin or guitar; of Misses 
Josephine, Lenora and Clara Bach with piano and voice at their 
father’s hotel; and of the members of the proprietor’s family at 
Hotel Schneider, whose instrumental and vocal accomplishments 
would fill the air with music, when, on summer evenings, the doors 
of their respective places would be open, permitting the sounds to 
float out to more or less appreciative listeners in homes where there 
were, in those days, neither musical instruments nor players. Work- 
men, frequently housed here in railroad maintenance camps, would 
usually have with them violin, guitar, banjo, harmonica or accordion, 
tne sounds of which would emanate from the camps after working 
hours. Little German bands, consisting usually of only three or 
four players with wind instruments, would frequently visit the village 
for street serenades in their periodic tours, as would also traveling 
organ grinders with their hand organs and monkeys. 

‘rhe importance of such haphazard musical performances can be 
little understood by the generation of today to whom elaborate radio 
broadcasts by professional singers and players are available at vir- 
tually all hours of any day or night. But the radio is comparatively 
new. While people here had quite generally kept in touch with the 
progress of wireless telegraphy during the opening years of the 
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twentieth century, it was after World War I, when radio receiving 
sets were slowly coming into popular use elsewhere, that transmis- 
sion and reception of wireless waves took on a local meaning. In 
the fall of 1922, the first radio receiving set in the village, said to 
have been a Globe manufactured at Milwaukee, was installed in the 
oflice of the Stanelle Auto company. At least one of the older per- 
sons here was sceptical, branded the thing a hoax and insisted that 
the sounds emanating from the loud speaker came from a phono- 
graph hidden under the table. But, generally, old and young alike 
were enthusiastic over the contrivance and its possibilities, and, night 
after night, with O. L. Praeger, the auto company’s mechanic, at 
the dials, hosts of listeners would crowd into the little office to listen 
to the broadcasts. Best reception at first was from the Westinghouse 
station KDKA, at Pittsburgh, Pa. and from station WOC of the 
Palmer School of Chiropractic at Davenport, Ia. At about the same 
time, Armin Wiechman and Hubert Huebner were experimenting with 
the construction of their own receiving sets, which was a rather 
common undertaking during the years that manufactured sets were 
being perfected. Manufactured sets, at first, sold for over $100, 
which, however, did not deter the venturesome from purchasing sets 
for their homes. And within a very short time, radio agencies sprang 
up like mushrooms in and around the village. Unlike the compact 
sets of today, early sets operated only when connected to lofty aerials 
and substantial grounds, and their installation usually required the 
services of one or more skilled workmen. 

Preceding the radio by fourteen or fifteen years, was the intro- 
duction of the phonograph as standard household equipment. In the 
years 1908 and 1909, when W. C. Alten was local agent for the 
Edison phonograph, the buying public, as well as the agent, seemed 
intent on fulfilling the professed desire of the inventor “to see a 
phonograph in every American home.” Previous to the general use 
of the phonograph, one or more members of nearly every household 
would be more or less laboriously trained in the production of music 
on some instrument, usually reed organs or pianos in the homes. 
Music in public schools had not yet been introduced as at the present 
time, when nearly every boy or girl is adept at handling one or 
more musical instruments. Parents then would engage private 
instructors for the musical training of their children in the homes. 
Among the early instructors here are recalled the names of Prof. 
Fred Webster of Hilbert and Prof. F. Fraenzl of Manitowoc, the 
latter a former musician in the court of the old Russian Czar in 
Europe. Also belonging to the group of instructors were Miss Eliza- 
beth Luther of Gravesville, Misses Della Falck and Monica Meyer 
of Brillion and Miss Grace Edwards of Appleton, who would make 
weekly visits here to pupils in their homes. The village also produced 
its own crop of music teachers. Among these were Misses Martha 
Tick, Clara Krueger, Edna Friedrich, Esther Seybold and Millie 
Franzke, The latter had pupils not onlv in her home town. but 
conducted classes regularly at Little Chute, Kimberly and Hilbert. 
And in recent years, there have been Miss Flora A. Haese, Miss 
Violet Thomas, Mrs. Otto Schley and Mrs. Theodore Kersten. 

An organized group of musicians was formed here in 1903 as a 
band under the auspices of Zion Evangelical church, at the beginning 
of the pastorate of the Rev. Gustav Friedrich, previously of Portage, 
who had been assigned to the congregation here in the spring of that 
year. Prof. Fred Webster of Hilbert was the instructor, who would 
meet with the group at weekly intervals at the church. The band 
played at the church services, at special church functions, at Sunday 
school or other church picnics, and frequently at birthday and wed- 
ding anniversary celebrations of church members. For a year or two, 
it continued as a church organization, then launched out on a more 
or iess independent career as the Forest Junction Cornet Band, giving 
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THE FOREST JUNCTION CORNET BAND 
This picture is reproduced from an undated photograph but the membership of the group indicates that it was taken about in 
1905, when the band would give occasional concerts in Beumler’s Park. The group is posing at a location east of where the 
park used to be on present lands of Layman Stanelle. The present Arthur Schnell barn is discernible in the background at the 
extreme left of the picture. Standing from reader's left to right are F. W. Lindow, Henry Bloy, S. E. Jansch, Fred Seybold, 
L. A. Hoffman, William Schubring, Carl Wolf, William Schmitt and John Mielke. Seated left to right are R. F. Haese, Albert 
Jansch, Edward May, William Mathiebe and Frank Kloenn. 


occasional picnics to finance its own maintenance. Soon, it dissolved, 
some of the members attaching themselves to bands in neighboring 
communities for the continuation of their musical inclinations. In 
1919, another band here enjoyed a brief existence, organized by S. E. 
Jansch, member of the early band of 1903. One by one, members of 
the group were compelled by other duties to discontinue their assoc- 
jiations with the band, new members were not available, but at least 
one street concert was given here ky this musical organization on 
Saturday evening, August 23, 1919. 

At the time of the formation here of the Community Club, a local 
orchestra sprang into existence among the brothers and sisters of 
the A. H. Thomas family. It was named the Claude-Mello orches- 
tra, after the names of the two brothers, Claude and Melville Thomas, 
the former playing violin, guitar and banjo, the latter the cornet 
and engaging in megaphone singing. Sisters in the group were Miss 
Violet Thomas, who played the piano, and Miss Pearlnalla Thomas, 
now Mrs. Roy Petit at Pewaukee, who played the saxophone, The 
orchestra had promiscuous engagements all the way from the Door 
county peninsula to Fond du Lac and from Manitowoc and She- 
boygan westward to Oshkosh. It would usually play at the weekly 
roller skating at the Community Hall here, as well as at other events 
where the participants did not furnish their own music. When two 
members of the orchestra left Forest Junction, its activities ceased. 

Lack of a band here has done much to neutralize the efforts of 
local enterprise to place Forest Junction on a level with other com- 
munities. When in the summers of 1938 to 1940, local business, 
under the instigation of Tom Cahoe, barber, emulated other com- 
munities with weekly so-called “good will” nights, artificial music 
had to be resorted to, supplied through the medium of phonograph 
records played over a public address system mounted on the auto- 
mobile of Walter Franzke, owner of the device. The events were 
concentrated near the north end of Railroad street, where, over the 
public address system, also came the announcement of the winners 
of the weekly purse made up for the occasion by local business. 

Besides sponsoring the organization of tne Forest Junction Cornet 
Band, Zion Evangelical church has also been instrumental in pro- 
moting vocal music in the village. In 1925, under the pastorate of 
the Rev. H. A. Franzke, a group of some twenty young men or- 
ganized themselves as the Zion Men’s Chorus. Weekly instruction, 
usually on Monday evenings, was given the group by Miss Flora 
Heise of Madison, who was then instructor of music in the Kaukauna 
public schools. The chorus made frequent public appearances, not 
only here in the church or Community Hall, but also at other nearby 
places. And one spring, the group traveled to Madison, home town 
of their instructor, to sing at sunrise on Easter morning in the state 
capitol. The group disbanded when Miss Heise left her position at 
Kaukauna. A church choir of mixed voices has been a standing 
adjunct of the congregation, and, while confining itself generally 
strictly to local church activity, it deviated sufficiently from that 
course last spring to broadcast its Easter cantata from the Appleton 
studio of radio station WHBY. Under church auspices have also 
appeared here glee clubs of North Central college, denominational 
school at Naperville, Ill., usually at the church or at the tabernacle 
at the campground; negro singers of the Piney Woods school in 
Mississippi have been heard here; guest artists from the Lawrence 
Conservatory of Music at Appleton have been here in the persons 
of Marshall Hulbert, associate professor of singing, on Sunday ey- 
ening, April 20, 1941, and Mrs. Nettie Steninger Fullinwider, associate 
professor of piano, on Sunday afternoon, May 3, 1942; and when 
the Schultz memorial organ was dedicated at the church in March, 
1940, the guest organist was Emlyn Owen, professional player with 
radio station WTAQ. 
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Closely related to the promotion of good music, but only momentary 
in character, was a local attempt in the promotion of good literature, 
made during the first few months of 1906 by two theological students 
at what was then North Western College at Naperville, Ill. About 
two years previous, when J. C. Hawker had retired from what is now 
the Donald Ott farm and moved into the village, he set up a job 
printing press in the little annex on the south side of what is now 
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IODICAL EVER PUBLISHED AT FOR- 
EST JUNCTION. Three issues in January, 
February and March, 1906, were printed on 
the job press of J. C. Hawker. Publisher 
Diekvoss is now pastor of the Evangelical 


Hotel Thomas. The possibili- 
ties of this little printing estab- 
lishment appealed to the two 
students and, deploring the 
flood of bad literature defiling 
the minds of youth, they con- 
ceived the idea of publishing 
a six by nine inch, twelve page 
monthly, devoted exclusively to 
the circulation of reading mat- 
ter that was unquestionably 
good. The students were Ben- 
jamin Diekvoss, Forest Junc- 
tion, and Walter W. Krueger, a 
close friend, at Green Lake. 
Calling their periodical “The 
Twin-Pine,” they arranged for 
its monthly publication on the 
Hawker press at a subscription 
price of 25c per year. By way 
of introduction on the first page 
of the first number of the first 
volume in January, 1906, the 
editor and publisher said in 
PATE: © onea In this age, there 
is much reading done, but there 
is so much reading matter 
which poisons the minds of our 


church at Seymour, Wis. Editor Krueger 
is now superintendent of missions in the 
Northwest Canada conference of the Evan- 
gelical church at Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, 


young people instead of ennob- 
ling and exalting their ideas 
and characters. ..... We 
promise you good reading 
matter, only such as will help you to live better and think of higher 
ideals.....’’ In spite of its high standards and its low subscription 
rates, the pamphlet circulated for only a few months. The editor 
and the publisher possibly discovered that others with identical ideals 
had been in business before them, leaving them to step into fields of 
other usefulness in connection with their college curriculum. 

At approximately the same time as this little venture in journalism, 
an attempt was made by a group of literary minded persons in the 
village to establish a literary society. It was possibly the only at- 
tempt here at an organization of this nature, which was not affiliated 
with either school or church. Whatever activity may have been en- 
gaged in proved to be only of a transient nature and attracted little, 
if any, public attention. Somewhat longer lived were the activities 
of a Young Men’s Club organized here in 1917 to afford budding 
masculine youth wholesome recreational and other activity. A club 
room was rented in the former Eichmann hotel which was then used 
for residential purposes by Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Praeger. Hubert 
Huebner is believed to have been president of the club during the 
approximate year of its existence. Regular meetings were held in the 
club room, where a billiard table had been set up, and occasional 
outside speakers would address the group, among whom was Albert 
Franzke, college professor-to-be, who was then temporarily employed 
here on his brother’s farm. A number of p ublic ice cream socials 
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were given by the club on summer evenings on the little plot of vacant 
ground between the west side of the old hotel and the adjacent rail- 
road track. When the organization passed into its second winter, 
difficulties were encountered in securing a club room and its activities 
ceased. Likewise extinct became a girls’ organization of 1921 and 
1922, started by Miss Eva Rasmussen, teacher of McKinley school, 
as a local chapter of Campfire Girls. Mrs. Roy Seybold was guardian, 
who would take the little group on occasional hikes and other activi< 
ties pertinent to camp life and other functions of the organization. 

Past history, too, is the memory of a local post of the American 
Legion founded by World War veterans of this area in the spring of 
1921. Original records, though dating back less than 25 years, are 
said to have been lost. It was named after Gerhard Brooks, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Brooks, prominent town Woodville resi- 
dents, who was the first local casualty in the conflict of twenty-five 
years ago. From his father’s farm, he was inducted into the service 
with a Calumet county contingent on May 28, 1918, and as a private 
in Company H of the 38th Infantry, he was one of an entire platoon 
mown down by German machine gun fire during an advance in the 
Argonne Forest in France on Oct. 8, 1918. Though his remains rest 
in an American cemetery in Cierges, Meuse, France, his name was 
constantly before his surviving comrades during the existence of 
Gerhard Brooks Post No. 321 of the American Legion. Dr. J. P. 
Harkins, who had been an overseas lieutenant, was first commander 
of the local post, which, the year it organized, sponsored the Fourth 
of July observance here on the spot, which a year later became the 
grounds of the Forest Junction Community Club. The Legionnaires 
spared themselves no effort at giving Forest Junction that year its 
biggest and best Independence Day observance and the street parade 
with its elaborate floats was doubtless the largest ever to have been 
arranged here. Numerous subsequent events were sponsored by the 
Legion post at the Community Hall and an annual Memorial Day 
pilgrimage would be made to graves of fallen comrades in ceme- 
teries at Forest Junction, Hollandtown, St. John and town Woodville. 
After ten or twelve years of activity, the ranks of the organization 
were unmistakably thinning. Under Don M. Davis, commander, who 
had been bugler in the original organization, a desperate effort was 
made to keep the post alive, but to no avail. Its small membership 
obliged it to dissolve, the remnant attaching itself to posts in 
neighboring communities. 

Though Forest Junction has had a number of Civil War veterans, 
no post of the Grand Army of the Republic was ever locally main- 
tained. Eligible persons were usually attached to posts in nearby 
communities. Prominent Civil War veteran here for a long period 
of years was Steve Sommers, who died in the summer of 1925 at 
his old home on what is now the Charles Schaefer place. It was on 
this farm that, on Monday evening, Aug. 15, 1910, the old veteran 
had the pleasure of being host to Cavalry Troop A of the Wisconsin 
National Guard, passing through here that afternoon on a 300-mile 
practice march out of Milwaukee. The troop availed itself of the 
hospitality of the farm and its owner for an overnight stop and 
scores of visitors thronged to the place for a glimpse of army life, 
which, in the peaceful days of 1910, was a rare sight. 

An organization, which has survived the ordeals of the decades 
since its inception forty or so years ago, is Modern Woodmen Camp 
2601, which dates back to the time when Dr. H. P. Rhode, Walter 
Meusel, J. P. Arthur and their associates, were among the leading 
men in the village. It was in 1905, when the camp was attaining 
its footing, that the erection of a building as camp headquarters was 
undertaken, a project later joined in by the fire department. The two 
organizations are still using the building today. Among the public 
events given by the Woodmen was a “poverty” program in the town 
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hall on the evening of Washington’s birthday in 1906. Pupils of 
McKinley school, under Miss Daisy I. Finerty, teacher, took part in 
the program, which included a dramatization of the story of Little 
Red Riding Hood, in which the stage in the town hall was trans- 
formed into a miniature forest with the aid of discarded Christmas 
trees from the last previous observance. Persons attending had been 
warned to come in hard time attire and a cash fine was imposed on 
such who were rash enough to disobey the warning. Other activities 
of the camp have usually been of a private nature, held frequently 
in connection with an annual meeting the latter part of December. 
Officers for 1943 were A. F. Wiechman, venerable consul; Arthur 
Schnell, advisor; S. E. Jansch, secretary; and O. L. Praeger, treasurer. 

Four-H club activity has been interesting youth in and around the 
village for a number of years. Earliest attempts in this direction 
were usually calf clubs, in which interest has waxed and waned ever 
since the days of the other war. Sporadic efforts at permanent or- 
ganization have been made since April, 1932, when a community club 
meeting at the Longfellow school was addressed on the subject by 
Glen Hacker, who had just returned from completing an agricultural 
short course at the state university at Madison. An organization at 
that time, when Miss Angela Domke was teacher of Longfellow 
school, was enlarged during the time of her successor, Albert L. 
Stanelle, who reorganized by taking pupils of McKinley school from 
the village into the setup. For some time, the two schools served as 
alternate meeting places, but as the members grew up, the club 
passed out. In connection with a recent project of the Lions’ club 
at Brillion, sponsoring Four-H clubs among the schools in this area, 
the Silver Valley 4-H club functioned for a while at McKinley school. 
Monthly meetings would be held at the homes of members, projects 
were worked out and placed on exhibit at the Calumet county fair 
or at other 4-H displays. Activities of the Silver Valley club extended 
into the days of the present war; with Mrs. Robert Sparks as leader, 
a waste-paper collection drive was one of the final activities of the 
group before disbanding last year. 

A 4-H club which has been active since organization in July, 1937, 
has been drawing its memberhsip from the Forest Junction area. 
Sponsored by the Calumet County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation and with Alfred Fyksen as leader, the club was founded with 
only eight members, which were five boys and three girls. Originally 
its only project was the dairy calf. For maintaining the close personal 
contact which the work requires, two Calumet county clubs were made 
out of one. The southern group, two boys and two girls, formed what 
is still the New Holstein club under the leadership of Walter Meisel- 

witz; and the remaining four members 
o> - formed the nucleus of the present Friendly 
Valley 4-H club, which had a 1943 member- 
ship of 21, consisting of thirteen girls and 
eight boys. Alfred Fyksen, fieldman for the 
Calumet County Dairy Herd Improvement 
Assn. since 1935, has been leader since 
organization. His assistant is Miss Lillian 
Runge. Sewing, canning and dairy records 
are three projects which have been added 
to the original. Some outstanding records 


ALFRED FYKSEN, under whose leadership the 
Friendly Valley Four-H club has prospered. He is 
from Hudson, Wis., where he attended high school, 
previous to attending the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota in 1926 and 1927. He was 
cow tester at Ames, Ia. and Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
before coming to Forest Junction as field man for the 
Calumet County Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
on March 19, 1934, 
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have been made by this club. For seven consecutive years, there 
have been one hundred per cent achievements; for five consecutive 
years, there has been a one hundred per cent perfect attendance; 
members have been awarded one trip to the Wisconsin State Fair 
and one trip to the Wisconsin Dells; and Leslie Schnell won the 
award of a scholarship to the agricultural short course at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where, at the Little International show, he 
rated as the champion Holstein showman. Of the 1943 officers of 
the club, Miss Harriet Schnell, vice president, is from the Forest 
Junction area. Other officers are Walter Suemnicht, president; Ger- 
maine Gregoire, secretary; and Grace Mirsberger, club reporter. 
Arthur Schnell from here is on the advisory committee with Gustave 
Suemnicht and Leonard Mirsberger. 
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CHAPTER V—RAIN 


"Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall.” 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


hat the poet Longfellow proclaims in regard to individuals is 
equally true in regard to communities. As surely as indivi- 
duals have their days of sunshine, they likewise have their 
days of darkness and gloom. And as communities have their share 
of pleasure and diversion, they, too, have their inevitable share of 
disaster and tragedy, affecting one or more of their inhabitants, 
as the case may be. No community, however well regulated or 
governed, is immune from epidemics of illness nor from disastrous 
fires or accidents with single or multiple fatalities. Death is ac- 
commodating, adapting itself always to every age and to every 
circumstance. Whether its victim is surrounded by the tools of the 
primitive forest or by the machinery and equipment of the age of 
railroads and automobiles, Death obligingly accepts whatever is 
convenient as its instrument. 

While the village itself has had no fatalities on a large scale 
resulting from epidemics of illness, the outlying adjacent rural ter- 
ritory has. At the cemetery a mile and a half northwest of the 
village, tombstones in close proximity to each other, dated in No- 
vember and December, 1887, and in January, 1888, mutely remind 
one of the epidemics of diphtheria and typhoid fever, which claimed 
five lives in the Carl Stebane family and two in the family of Gottlieb 
Stanelle. Small pox epidemics in January, 1906, and in June, 1920, 
and the nationwide epidemic of Spanish influenza during the con- 
cluding days of World War I were occasions for closing of schools 
and churches here in the interests of safeguarding health, 

What may have been the earliest fatality among the white settlers 
of this area occurred on June 3, 1869, four years before the village 
of Forest Junction came into being, at what a brief newspaper 
account of that day refers to as a “chopping bee,’’ where a number 
of neighbors had gathered on the Leonard Seybold lands about a 
mile southwest of the present village site to assist in clearing land, 
felling trees and hewing them into timbers for construction use. 
The victim was Johann Mielke, 41, one of the original white settlers 
here. A son, Fred Mielke, later for many years a resident of the 
village, would relate how his father, before the accident, had warned 
his boys to beware being killed by falling trees, saying that he was 
too poor to afford the expenses of a funeral. Alas! The mishap 
befell the father, who was hit by a falling tree and instantly killed. 
A similar accident befell Gottlieb Scholtz, 38, on May 16, 1878. A 
son, Carl, still living at Marinette, only recently reviewed how he 
had been with his father when a blow was fatally inflicted by the 
limb of a tree that was being chopped down on lands approximately 
a mile northwest of the primitive village. Another early death, 
apparently from sunstroke, occurred on July 22, 1876. The victim 
was Patrick Welch, 65, who became ill while engaged in loading 
hay at a farm location a little over a mile south of Forest Junction. 
He was taken home but lived for only six or seven hours. 

The outstanding tragedy in the history of Forest Junction occurred 
on Thursday morning, May 31, 1900, when an accidental explosion 
of dynamite in the William Broehm farm home, a mile north of the. 
village, wiped out the entire household of six persons. Vivid re- 
collections of the dire occurrence that bright morning in May are 
still harbored in the minds of many living today, especially such 
who were neighbors to the ill-fated family. It was breakfast time 
in the Broehm home. The father, youthful farmer of 26, was planning 
to continue the previous day’s task of blasting stumps in clearing 
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land. Some dynamite to be used was apparently being warmed by 
the kitchen stove. With the entire household seated at the table, 
there suddenly resounded a terrific blast. The smoke and dust were 
just clearing away, when Gottlieb Stanelle, nearest neighbor from 
across the road, ventured to rush in upon the wreckage—in time to 
see the last signs of life in Mrs. Broehm and one of the children 
become extinct. Two mornings later, Saturday, June 2, 1900, the 
unusual funeral was held. The long horse-drawn funeral train, 
preceded by several hearses, made its way to the village, where, over 
the row of coffins lined up in the sanctuary of Zion Evangelical 
church, the Rev. F. Krueger conducted the last rites. Westward, 
out of the village, the procession moved to the cemetery on the 
opposite corner of the section of land, only half a mile from where 
the tragedy occurred. A towering tombstone of the obelisk type 
marks the burial site. The dead were Willam Broehm, 26; his wife, 
Lydia Staevens, 24, her brother, Willie of Wrightstown, 8; and three 
children, Willie, 4, Walter, 3, and Alfred, nearly 2. Willie Staevens 
was taken to his home place for burial that Saturday afternoon. 
The scene of the accident is the present Bert Stanelle farm, directly 
across the road from the Harry Stanelle farmstead. An undamaged 
portion of the original residence was moved soon after to the August 
Broehm farm, where it was built into what is now the Eldred 
Knoespel farm home. 

Equally tragic, but involving fewer fatalities and only persons 
from outside of the community, was an automobile collision on 
Tuesday evening, June 17, 1930, at what was then the junction of 
Highways 10 and 57, at the crossroad near the Harry Loefer and 
Elmer Korb farms, a mile and a half west of the village. From a 
celebration of the wedding of Miss Hildegarde Coonen and Alfred 
Thiel at Dundas, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Klemmers of West Allis, with 
members of the John Reiter family of Hilbert as passengers, were 
returning about 7:30 that evening. From a business trip to Manito- 
woc, H. E. Henderson and O. P. Fries of the Henderson-Hoyt stores 
were returning at the same time to Oshkosh. At the highway junc- 
tion here, their paths crossed. The Klemmers car, traveling south, 
crashed broadsides into the Oshkosh car, traveling west, hurtling 
the wreckage through the fence at the southwest corner of the 
intersection onto lands then part of the William Schubring farm. 
Mr. Reiter, who had not accompanied his family to the wedding, 
became alarmed at home when the group failed to return at the 
expected time. He drove out to investigate. Unawares, he came 
upon the wreck in time to aid in removing the victims: his three- 
year old son Arthur, who was instantly killed, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Klemmers and O. P. Fries, who died upon reaching St. Eliza- 
beth’s hospital at Appleton. Other members of the party had suf- 
fered varying degrees of injury. 

By uncanny repetition, the same highway intersection was the 
scene of several similar accidents the same summer. Though the 
location afforded an unobstructed view of all approaches, for some 
inexplicable reason, driver after driver committeed the same grave 
error. About 5 o’clock on Friday afternoon, August 1, 1930, two 
Illinois cars, bearing passengers from Chicago, crashed into each 
other. One of them, driven by William Berndt and traveling south 
on Highway 57, struck the other, driven by Miss Muriel Cardy and 
traveling east on Highway 10. Miss Cardy, badly injured, was taken 
to a Green Bay hospital, where she lingered in a precarious condition 
for some time. Fifteen days later, on Saturday afternoon, August 16, 
1930, a group of Milwaukeeans on their way to Coleman for a 
Sunday visit, tipped over with their vehicle, driven by Aibert Bor- 
kowski of Milwaukee, in attempting to pass a truck at the junction. 
Three members of the party were injured, none fatally, by being 
thrown into a nearby barbed wire fence. 
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On Wednesday afternoon, October 8 of the same year, a group 
of three young men and two young woinen from the Minneapolis, 
Minn. area left that city in the Chevrolet sedan of Donald Hamblin, 
20. The women had been at a nurses’ training school there and 
were bound for Detroit, Mich., while the men were destined for 
Milwaukee, to find employment if possible, otherwise to accompany 
the feminine members of the party to Detroit. At 6:30 the following 
morning, their course lay through Forest Junction. About a half 
mile west of the village, Death waited. From an early morning fog 
it loomed in the form of a huge ten-ton truckload of cement traveling 
out of Manitowoc. Brakes screeched, steering wheels were jerked 
rudely in an effort to avoid the inevitable crash. The Chevrolet 
telescoped as it struck the impregnable truck with a terrific impact. 
Donald Hamblin, owner, was instantly killed. Others in the party 
were more or less severely injured. The radio in the car was still 
playing when the fire department from the village assisted with 
removing the dead owner and a helplessly wounded passenger, Miss 
Evelyn Knutsen, 22, of Minneapolis, from the wreckage, which had 
caught fire. 

For a number of years, people of Forest Junction and near vicinity 
were providentially spared from being involved in fatal collisions. 
The community’s first death from this cause was incurred on Thurs- 
day evening, Sept. 16, 1937, when Henry Schubring, 63, farmer living 
over a mile north of the village, was fatally injured, when the 
automobile in which he was a passenger crashed in a ditch off 
Highway 125 southwest of the city of Appleton. With fractured 
skull and other injuries, he was taken to St. Elizabeth’s hospital 
at Appleton, where death occurred late Friday, Sept. 17. By singular 
coincidence, an older brother of the victim, Manrow Schubring, 77, 
retired farmer living in the village, met a 
similar fate. Returning from a hospital visit 
at Green Bay one afternoon, the car in which 
he was a passenger crashed into a concrete 
culvert rail on Highway 57 just west of 
Greenleaf. Back to the hospital, where short- 
ly before he had been a visitor, he was taken 
as a patient and died there the following 
morning, Friday, April 19, 1940. 


MANROW SCHUBRING, 1863-1940. Coming here trom 
Waukesha on the safe and sane ox-cart route of Aug., 
1866, he was the village's first victim of an automobile 
accident nearly 74 years later. During his years of farm- 
ing a little over a mile northeast of the village, he was a 
school board member in Dist. 5, town Brillion. On retir- 
ing to a home in Forest Junction during World War I, he 
became a member of the local fire department. 


An electrocution which came in consequence of an otherwise minor 
automobile mishap, occurred early on Tuesday afternoon, August 6, 
1929. Aloysius Gussert, 19, employee at the Dewey Stanelle farm, 
was driving into the village, had almost arrived at the church corner 
from the east, when a tire on his car blew out, causing the vehicle 
to swerve. It struck a wooden pole of a high tension power line, 
broke it off, snapped also a line wire overhead, which fell on the 
Gussert car. From a distance, the driver was seen to step from 
the automobile, and apparently unaware of the high voltage in the 
broken wire, attempted to remove it and fell to the ground dead as 
the voltage passed through his body. Not far from the spot, at the 
edge of the church grounds in the village, occurred the most recent 
fatality. Early Friday morning, March 6, 1942, Stanley E. Baker 
of Spirit Lake, Ia. and Eugene Finn of Chicago ‚truckers for the 
Morris Fisheries of Chicago, had left Marinette, Wis., each with a 
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truckload of smelt. With Finn’s truck leading, the two loads ar- 
rived at the junction of Highways 10 and 57 at the church corner 
in Forest Junction at about 5:30. According to Finn, who was 
driving the forward truck, he signalled to Baker that he would 
cross the intersection and stop on the church grounds. Baker, who 
is believed to have been dozing at the wheel, failed to note the 
signal, crashed heavily into the rear of Finn’s truck, his five-ton 
load of smelt in wooden cases sliding over him from the impact. 
A little more than two hours later, a.ter the broken cases had been 
laboriously cleared away, Calumet county authorities removed his 
dead body from the wreckage. 


FATAL WRECK AT THE CHURCH CORNER. Stanley E. Baker of Spirit Lake, Ia. 
ve nearly all night to unwittingly keep an appointment with Death here at 5:30, 
Friday morning, March 6, 1942. When the picture was taken a little over two hours 
later, the broken cases of fish, some of which can be seen in the foreground, had been 
removed from the driver's cab, into which they had shoved from the impact of the 
collision. Earl Schwabe, Calumet county sheriff in the light coat, and Ted Pagel, 
county traffic officer in uniform, are about to remove the dead driver from behind the 
steering wheel. 


Railroad fatalities here, quite naturally perhaps, belong to the 
pre-automobile era. The railroad crossing in the village has been 
the scene of a number of sensational collisions, but no fatalities are 
known to have cecurrcd. One Thursday morning, the latter part 
of February, 1904, when a small locomotive, switching on the St. 
Paul tracks, inadvertently ran into a moving North Western pas- 
senger train from the east, as it rode over the crossing to the 
station, brief newspaper mention of the accident said that it was 
the fourth to have occurred at the crossing. The one last preceding 
bad taken place one night from Saturday to Sunday, approximately 
one year earlier. A large locomotive of an eastbound train on the 
North Western had stopped at the depot with its cowcatcher pro- 
truding over the crossing. The engineer in a small locomotive on 
a northbound train on the St. Paul failed to notice the impediment, 
plowed ahead at full speed and swung the huge North Western 
engine into a position alongside of his own. Both engines had 
jumped the track and torn up the rails, as they stood in close 
embrace ir. the northeast angle of the crossing. 
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Early Saturday evening, February 24, 1900, the usual crowd of 
passengers and others stood about the stove in the depot, waiting 
for the belated arrival of the westbound North Western passenger 
train, which had been due at 5:16. A northbound freight on the St. 
Paul road, over three hours late, was unloading at the depot with 
its train of freight cars standing over the crossing. Suddenly, break- 
ing in on the tranquility of the group in the waiting room, came W. 
G. Hass, station agent, bursting into one of the doors with the 
alarming orders to hurry out of the building as there would be a 
wreck. F. W. Otto, a youth in that group, now living at Wauwatosa, 
relates that, when the excitement subsided, he found himself standing 
on the step of Wiechman’s store across the street, without definitely 
recalling how he came to be there. The belated North Western 
passenger train, drawn by two engines, had arrived. The engineer 
in the forward locomotive, his vision blurred by a light snow turry, 
failed to see the string of freight cars over the crossing, towed his 
train squarely against it, shoving the freight cars against the depot 
from the east side. There were no casualties. Damage to the two 
engines, the box-cars and depot was estimated at from $1000 to 
$1200. Among the wreckage were broken cases of candy, which 
afforded an unusual treat to the youngsters who prowled around the 
scene of the mishap. 

One earlier collision at the crossing, date unknown, is a matter of 
hearsay as no one now seems able to vouch for its historical accur- 
acy. But it would be currently related in years agone how a group 
of men was lined up drinking at the bar in the hotel of Herman 
Hichmann, standing then in the northeast angle of the railroad 
crossing. When a locomotive jumped the track in an accident at 
the crossing and headed straight for the front door of the Eichmann 
establishment, the drinkers within, sensing impending doom, fled out 
of the building through a rear door. 

When villagers arose on Saturday morning, Nov. 1, 1902, the 
presence of unusual cars on one of the St. Paul sidings gave an 
inkling that something unusual had occurred during the past night. 
About three o’clack that morning, at the August Franzke farm 
residence, the present Mrs. Anna Stanelle home, just north of the 
village, someone apparently on the railroad track was heard calling 
in the darkness for help. Mr. Franzke and son Joseph lighted a 
lantern, went out to investigate and found a man, badly burned by 
steam and fire, crawling along the track toward Forest Junction, 
It was J. Leibers, 31, of Milwaukee, locomotive fireman on a south- 
bound freight train, which, in some mysterious manner, had become 
separated by uncoupling of cars at a number of places in the train. 
On arriving in the village, the engineer became aware that only a 
few cars of the long train were still attached to his locomotive. 
Shoving these cars on a siding, he rode back with the engine to find 
the rest of the train. Less than a mile out, sooner than he expected, 
his engine, riding in the darkness, bumped heavily into a detached 
carload of lumber, the impact shoving the tender of the locomotive 
into the cab. 

The Franzkes offered to take the injured fireman into their home 
for attention. He was intent, however, on reaching the depot in the 
village to send warning to a passenger train, due from the south in 
about an hour, of the wreckage and detached train upon the main 
line. He told his benefactors to hurry up the track a short distance, 
where they would find the engineer more urgently in need of help 
than he was. On walking up the track with their lantern, they came 
upon the disabled engine, and the egineer, John Whitney, 28, of Green 
Bay, sitting aside of the track, his leg severed at the knee, trying to 
stop the flow of blood with a red handkerchief. In the meantime, 
the fireman had succeeded in contacting the approaching passenger 
train. About four o’clock, it drew up to the scene of the accident, 


bringing a physician, who had boarded the train at Hilbert. On 
account of the apparently planned manner in which the sections of 
the freight train had become uncoupled, suspicions were entertained 
that it was the attempt of someone to perpetrate a practical Hallo- 
we’en joke. Both the fireman and the engineer lived after the 
accident. 


Fatal, however, was the wreck of the southbound night limited to 
E. Ross, fireman of Florenceville, New Brunswick, and to John 
Zerotsky, brakeman of Green Bay, between 1:30 and 2:00 o’clock 
Sunday morning, Sept. 29, 1907, three miles south of Forest Junction 
on the St. Paul railroad, where the town road leading from the Mike 
Weins farm between here and Hilbert crosses the railroad track on 
its way westward to St. John. The engineer of a southbound freight 
was having trouble drawing his train into Hilbert. His locomotive 
was low on water. Taking the chance of leaving his train on the 
main line, he took the locomotive to Hilbert for water. In the mean- 
time, the southbound night passenger came upon the freight train 


THE WRECK OF THE NIGHT LIMITED, on the C. M. & St. \Paul railroad three 


miles south of Forest Junction about 1:45 Sunday morning, Sept. 29, 1907. E. Ross, 
Canadian fireman from Florenceville, New Brunswick, was scalded to death in the cab of 
the overturned locomotive. On the e side of the track it lay after plowing through 
the caboose and six cars of a standing freight train. John Zerotsky of Green Bay, 
brakeman in the cahoose, was found alive in the wreckage, but died from his injuries 
several days later. The picture shows part of the huge throng of spectators climbing 


about over the wreckage. 


unexpectedly, failed to notice it on approaching, and plowed at full 
speed through the caboose and six cars of the freight train, before 
the passenger engine and three coaches were derailed. Flat on their 
sides they fell on the east side of the track, the engine turning off 
at right angles through the wire fence before it fell. Jay Parkinson 
of Green Bay, passenger engineer, caught in the cab with the doomed 
fireman, survived in spite of severe burns on his body from fire and 
escaping steam. Brakeman Zerotsky, who had been in the caboose, 
was found in the wreckage about fifteen minutes after the crash, 
with injuries from which he died a few days later. i 
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Also among railroad fatalities here was the death of Joseph A. 
Vane, 25, of Wausaukee, brakeman on a St. Paul freight, who died 
at Green Bay, Sunday, March 9, 1913, from injuries received here 
early the previous evening when he fell under the wheels of a moving 
car, while the crew was engaged in switching. The mishap occurred 
on the siding just north of the railroad stock yards. One of his legs 
was severed ,the other crushed. Fatal to a pedestrian was a mishap 
on Friday, Sept. 21, 1906, when Jim Robinson, staying here, usually 
at the James Loftus home, was struck by the eastbound passenger 
train on the North Western about five o’clock in the afternoon and 
instantly killed, in the vicinity of the street crossing near the present 
Krueger brothers’ elevator. 

Accidental deaths, of course, have not been confined to railroading 
and automobiling. There was the case of Gotthelf Brandt, 84, who 
late in the afternoon on Christmas day in 1906, was found dead in 
the Otto Guse orchard. He had apparently fallen on the bare frozen 
earth, according to the verdict of the jury, W. C. Alten, Philip Bruss, 
Fred Seybold, William Seybold, Edward Seip and Fred Rust, which 
had been impanelled by Justice J. C. Hawker. Nickolaus Wagner, 
employee at the August Huebner farm, was killed by lightning on 
May 15, 1919 while driving a team of horses to the barnyard during 
a thunderstorm. There was the death of William Mueller, Jr., child 
of a year and a half, who died Sept. 16, 1919 in consequence of eating 
lye the previous day while the mother was engaged in working at 
one of the hotels. There was the death of Orville Luckow, 20, who 
was fatally injured when the flywheel burst on a hay press at the 
Elmer Loefer farm during the forenoon of March 12, 1926. At the 
Evangelical campground, in the early morning of August 23, 1928, a 
stroke of apoplexy was fatal to the Rev. H. G. Koten of Berlin, the 
lifeless body of the pastor being found along one of the paths at the 
camp by women from the kitchen, Robert Hacker, Jr., 10, died at 
a Green Bay hospital, Wednesday morning, Feb. 11, 1931, of a skull 
fracture resulting from a fall on some ice the evening before at 
Longfellow school, where one of the monthly meetings of the Long- 
fellow Community Club was in progress. 

Delano, year-and-a-half old child of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Gotter, 
met accidental death by drowning in a milk cooling tank at one of 
the John Keller farms on the morning of Sept. 17, 1941. Miss Martha 
Bloy, living alone in the residence just north of the schoolhouse in 
the village, was found unconscious in her home from the effects of 
coal gas on January 9, 1942, and died therefrom at the Bellin 
Memorial hospital at Green Bay, not quite a week later. And there 
was Mrs. H. L. Krueger, who was fatally burned in an explosion of 
naptha, while in the basement of her home on the afternoon of 
July 22, 1942. She died at St. Vincent’s hospital at Green Bay the 
following morning. 

What was evidently an attempt on the life of one of Forest 
Junction’s distinguished citizens was made on Saturday evening, 
March 15, 1902. At the John F. Otto home, after supper, Mr. Otto 
was seated in a rocking chair near the bay window at the front of 
the house. Other members of the family were about him in the home 
in various poses. Simultaneously with the report of a gun outside, 
a charge of shot came through the window. Part of it grazed the 
forehead of Mr. Otto, for whom the shot was evidently intended, and 
part of it imbedded itself in the wrist of son Fred, seated at a table 
on the opposite side of the room. From the adjacent Delzer hotel 
and other places in the village, men arrived quickly to investigate 
the mysterious occurrence, the only visible clues to which were 
footprints in the snow under an apple tree on the front lawn, from 
where the shot was obviously fired. Whatever evil designs anyone 
may have entertained against Mr. Otto, these were in no way general, 
as it was the same month that he was nominated for the chairman- 


ship of town Brillion and was first elected to that position on the 
following April 8 to succeed Peter Kersten. 

Funeral services for Mrs. John Lingle, the former Miss Hilda Sta- 
nelle, who was the victim of a shooting in her home at Kaukauna on 
Monday afternoon, April 19, 1943, were held here the following 
Saturday afternoon at Zion Evangelical church, where she had been 
a member since the days of her residence here on her father’s farm. 
Burial was on the Stanelie family lot here in Forest Home Cemetery. 

A funeral service for a World War casualty of 1918 was held here 
in 1921, when the remains of Private Gilbert Stanelle of the Head- 
quarters Company of the 38th Infantry, son of Mr. and Mrs. Layman 
Stanelle, were shipped here for re-burial, after having been twice 
exhumed in cemeteries in France. Inducted into the service on May 
28, 1918, he had been trained at Camp Grant, Ill. and at Camp 
Custer, Mich. and was transferred overseas some time the following 
July. During the fighting in the Argonne Forest in France, he was 
killed by a bursting shell on the afternoon of October 13, 1918. When 
the family received word of the casualty, a memorial service for the 
fallen soldier was held at Zion Evangelical church on Sunday morn- 
ing, January 19, 1919. A little over two years later. when the corpse 
was returned home by the United States Govein:.ent, a funeral 
service was conducted on Sunday afternoon, July 21, 1921, at the 
same church. It was a pleasant summer day and io accommodate 
the huge crowd of people the funeral service was he.d on the lawn 
of the parsonage, with the Rev. A. F. Habermann delivering the 
funeral sermon from the rear porch of the building. The Gerhard 
Brooks Post of the American Legion, newly organized that year, had 
charge of the military features of the funeral and burial at the 
church cemetery. His grave is now the customary meeting place 
for Memorial Day groups, when community observances of the day 
are held. Of two other iocal casualties, Gerhard Brooks, after whom 
the Legion Post was named, rests in a cemetery in France. His 
brother Arnold, who died of pneumonia in a hospital in England on 
Sept. 30, 1918, was returned home and buried in St. Francis cemetery 
at Hollandtown. 

The accidental drowning of Dr. Erwin G. Seybold, 24, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Seybold, occurred while he was an interne at one 
of Boston’s large hospitals, on Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 22, 1923, 
He had graduated from Harvard that spring and had been licensed 
to practice. With professional acquaintances, he had gone swimming 
at Lake Chauncey in Massachusetts. For no apparent reason, he 
sank beneath the waters and rose no more. His body was recovered 
and shipped to his home here for burial, arriving on a railroad train 
from the south at 8:51 Saturday evening, Aug. 25. In his former 
home, the present Henry Dunker residence, he rested until the funeral 
on Monday afternoon, Aug. 27, which was held at Zion Evangelical 
church with burial in the new Forest Home cemetery, immediately 
north of the church burial grounds. 

Involving no fatalities, but precipitating a delicate situation, were 
the milk strikes during the Farm Holiday movement in February, 
1933, when farmer groups, here as elsewhere, conceived the idea of 
enforcing a rise in the price of milk at least to the cost of production. 
By withholding the milk from the market, dumping it daily rather 
than supplying it to consumers without receiving due compensation, 
it was held that buyers must soon come to terms. Some farmers 
were in sympathy with the movement, others were not, and picketing 
was resorted to in an attempt to enforce unity. As the dumping of 
milk in scattered localities had no apparent effect on the market 
price, farmers here were generally apathetic. Pickets from outside, 
however, would make occasional raids and a few farmers were halted 
on their way to the cheese factories and forced to return home on 
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threat of having their milk dumped by the pickets. Cheese factory 
Operators, for several days, were in constant danger of raiders, wha 
made a practice of pouring kerosene into the vats of milk, ruining 
not only the milk but also the equipment of the cheesemakers. The 
Brillion town board of supervisors met here in special session one 
evening, appointed additional constables, and before the strike was 
called off, cheese factory interiors took on the appearance of arsenals, 
guarded as they were by armed deputies who had been assigned for 
their protection. 


Forest Junction’s most serious fire, involving estimated aggregate 
losses of nearly $20,000, dates back to the autumn of 1896. Solar & 
Kelley, Kaukauna contractors, were erecting a new hotel for Peter 
Bach at the site of the present Thomas building. The new place had 
taken definite shape. Aside of it on the south side were the saloon 
and hotel of Joseph Stracker. To the north were the Wiechman, 
Hoffman & Kranic store, the P. O. Schubert photograph gallery and 
the old saloon building of Joseph Stracker, all facing northward on 
the street leading west from the railroad station. On the night of a 
political rally in the Bryan Free Silver campaign, Friday, Oct. 30, 
the village was still crowded from the rally when about 11:30 fire 
was discovered in the second story of the new Bach hotel. Fanned 
by a strong south win1, the fire burned furiously in the dry lumber 
of the new structure. Veparated from the burning building by only 
ten feet, the Stracker building was doomed, likewise the store and 
photograph gallery only twenty feet to the north. For lack of a 
fire department and fire fighting equipment, the crowds from the 
political rally formed themselves into a bucket brigade, obtaining 
water from ditches and wells in the vicinity. Efforts were con- 
centrated on saving the general merchandise and hardware store of 
Alten & Weyers, the present G. H. Schmitt place, only across a 
driveway from the burning Stracker building. Rolls of carpet from 
the store were soaked in water and hung over the north side of the 
building to protect it from the intense heat of the advancing blaze, 
After four hours of hard work, the building was safe. The railroad 
depot and the William Beumler hotel, standing northeast of the 
conflagration, were not in the direct pathway of the flames. Though 
both buildings caught fire a number of times, the fire was always 
extinguished. The old Stracker saloon building west of the photo- 
graph gallery, though badly scorched, was also saved. After the 
fire, it was moved to the site of the burned Stracker building, where 
it is now the main part of the present Frank Wiegert establishment. 
Rebuilding of the Bach hotel, which is the Thomas building today, 
was under way within a week after the fire. Estimated losses were: 
Stracker, $2.500; Wiechman, Hoffman & Kranic, $14,000; Schubert 
Bros., $200; and Solar & Kelley, $1.400. A little less than two-thirds 
of the loss was covered by insurance. 


Destructive fires of lesser magnitude have blazed in the village 
both before and after the big fire of 1896. The burning of the first 
railroad depot in the southeast corner of the railroad crossing is 
recalled as one of the earliest fires. Vague memories are also enter- 
tained of a fire which is said to have destroyed one of the early 
hotel buildings in the northeast corner of the railroad crossing, 
either under the Ham, Guse or Eichmann ownerships. At the ap- 
proximate site of the present Dehart building, the general store of 
John Franzke burned down at dawn one morning a number of years 
prior to the conflagration of 1896. Fires after 1896 are more defin- 
itely recalled, On Monday afternoon, April 1, 1901, a blacksmith 
shop of Wink brothers, Philip and Henry, standing at the site of the 
present H. L. Krueger residence, caught fire from sparks flying from 
the anvil, and was completely destroyed. An adjacent warehouse 
remained standing, in which the business was resumed after the 
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fire. During a thunderstorm, about 2 o’clock Sunday morning, Oct. 
15, 1905, this building was struck by lightning, completely destroyed 
and never rebuilt. 

At the site of the present Krueger brothers’ bulk oil station, a 
grain elevator of the Wisconsin Malt and Grain Company of Ap- 
pleton stood in the early 1900’s. On Monday morning, January 18, 
10n4, shortly after a fire had been started in the stove in the office, 
the building caught fire and was completely destroyed, together with 
about 3000 bushels of grain. The elevator was rebuilt without delay 
but the business was discontinued after a number of years and the 
building was torn away in the summer of 1927, making room for 
the erection of the oil station there three years later. An early morn- 
ing fire on Wednesday, March 1, 1905, destroyed the D. H. Rhines 
harness shop, a small building, which stood on the west side of Rail- 
road street, where the Schmitt and Dexheimer driveways are now lo- 
cated. It was never rebuilt. Where the sugar beet loader stands today 
on a railroad siding approximately opposite the Dexheimer Meat Mar- 
ket, the Rahr brewery of Green Bay, in earlier years, maintained a 
building for beer storage, with an icehouse in connection, The store 
room, insulated with sawdust, constituted a serious fire hazard in win- 
ter, when a fire would be kept burning in the building in a stove dis- 
charging its smoke from a makeshift chimney through a side wall. 
Overheating of the stove and pipes would be a common occurrence and 
usually on the coldest nights the building would catch fire. After a 
number of rehearsals, the place finally burned down on the evening 
of Washington’s birthday in 1907. It was at once rebuilt, more 
substantially than the original structure, and when passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment disrupted the liquor business, the building 
was torn down in November, 1919. The burning of the Fred Seybold’ 
home in the village at the same place where the rebuilt residence 
stands south of the schoolhouse today, was one of the major resi- 
dential fires of Forest Junction. About 10 o’clock on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 23, 1913, groups of people, the Seybold family included, 
were streaming home from a church service in the village, when 
flames were observed licking hungrily about the edges of the roof. 
The fire had already gained too much headway and the throngs of 
spectators from the church service were helpful chiefly in removing 
some of the household goods from the lower floor, before the home 
was totally destroyed. In the surrounding countryside, destructive 
fires have been frequent, claiming occasional barns, occasional farm 
homes, and sometimes and entire farmstead, like at the Reinhold 
Kloehn place, two miles northeast of the village, in the early evening 
of June 15, 1932. 

The elements, too, have played their part in the destruction of 
property by storm and fiood. Saturday, June 10, 1922, is remembered 
as a day of destructive rainfall, when, from a steady downpour in 
recurring thundershowers from early morning, flood waters rose by 
night to unprecedented depths even on the flat village expanses and 
washed out large concrete bridges and culverts on both railroads 
and highways in the surrounding country. A repetition of similar 
flood waters came during the week of Aug. 3, 1924, again on Sept. 
13, 1931 and on June 28, 1942, when resulting damage in this area 
was confined largely to destruction of farm crops. On other occa- 
sions, buildings have been struck and cattle have been killed by 
lightning; winds of tornadic proportions have wrecked farm build- 
ings, including the William Schubring barn at the present Fred W, 
Zick place the latter part of June, 1914. 

But what was doubtless the most extensive damage ever to be done 
here by the elements occurred in the summer of 1934 when the Village 
lay directly in the path of a violent hailstorm, striking from the 
northwest in the late afternoon of Thursday, July 12. Damage in 
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the village consisted largely of broken window panes and ruined 
furnishings where the violent wind blew rain and hailstones through 
the openings into buildings. In the surrounding farming country, 
however, grain and corn fields were stripped to the stalks, inflicting 
a devastation from which the crops did not recover. Two nights 
later, Saturday, July 14, another hailstorm of equal violence swept 
this same territory, completing the damage to any crops which might 
have been missed in the first storm. Several hundred farmers met 
at the town hall here the same month, preparing a petition to Gov. 
A. G. Schmedeman of Wisconsin, the state industrial commission, 
and the co-ordinator of relief activities in this state, applying for 
federal relief to those persons whose crops had been damaged or 
annihilated. 

Similarly destructive was a sleet storm here on Feb. 22, 1922, 
when, in less than twenty-four hours, forest, orchard and shade 
trees were broken down on an unprecedented scale; telephone and 
telegraph lines were wrecked over a wide area; likewise the electric 
transmission line, which, to the village here, had been completed 
not quite three years before. For three days, there was no train or 
mail service of any kind; radio receiving sets had not yet been 
introduced, and the village had no contact whatever with the outside 
world, excepting through such persons who walked or drove in with 
horses. For Friday evening, Feb. 24, a quarterly conference was 
scheduled at Zicn Evangelical church. The Rev. A. F. Habermann, 
local pastor, drove to Appleton with the horse to call for the Rev. 
C. F. Rabehl, presiding elder, who was to conduct the conference, 
only to learn on arriving, that that official had in the meantime 
gone to Forest Junction on foot. Some local merchants, stranded 
during the storm at a convention at Green Bay, were also obliged 
to laboriously make their way home on foot over the slippery, icy 
surface. Stormy conditions had begun on Sunday, Feb. 19, followed 
by a thunderstorm on Tuesday afternoon, when a pouring rain set 
in from the northeast. By Wednesday morning, the 22nd, it still 
rained in a freezing temperature, coating everything heavily with 
ice. The wind rose by noon, and as the heavily laden wires and 
limbs began to sway, the air resounded with crash after crash as 
huge limbs broke away from trees, and as electric wires would snap, 
pulling down pole after pole. Railroad tracks were so'heavily coated 
with ice that a pathway for trains had to be chipped inch by inch 
by workmen with picks. The first trains broke their way through 
on Saturday, Feb. 25. Aside from the desolation, nature, after the 
storm, presented a scene of unsurpassed beauty. Every weed, every 
blade of protruding grass, all the wreckage of trees and transmission 
lines, every outdoor object, in fact, was thickly coated with crystal. 
And when the sun shone upon the glittering mass, the scene rivaled 
all fantastic descriptions of Fairyland. 
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CHAPTER VI—GOVERNMENT 


he township of Brillion, governmental subdivision in which 
“the unincorporated village of Forest Junction is located, is 

>% seventeen years older than the village. Originally a part of 
Woodville, its detachment from that Calumet county township was 
effected in 1856, when the eastern part of what is now town Brillion 
had become populated by groups of settlers in the Spring Creek area. 
What purports to be the first record book of the new township, 
reposing with other original records in a fire-proof vault in the 
present town hall at Forest Junction, calls the township by the 
name of Brandon in an initial entry on April 24, 1856, when, at what 
appears to have been a supervisors’ meeting, the township was 
divided into two road districts. The record makes no mention of 
an election of officers that year. But the annual meeting of April 
7, 1857 is recorded in detail. With twenty voters participating, the 
name of the town was officially changed to Brillion and Hiram 
Taylor was elected town chairman with H. N. Woodsworth and B. 
P. Carr as supervisors. The meeting was undoubt°dly held in what 
was known as the “White” schoolhouse at the se of the present 
Carson school north of the village of Brillion. According to the 
record, Carr was elected town chairman the folict"ng year with 
twenty-four votes out of forty-seven. He died in o‘ice on Feb. 1, 
1859. Four days later, Hiram Gibbs, a Civil War casualty at Perry- 
ville in 1862, was sworn in as successor to Carr by Thomas N. West, 
early justice of the peace. 

In the assessment roll of 1857, which has been preserved, sections 
17 and 18, which were later to become the location of Forest Junction, 
are listed as owned, respectively, by James Ludington and F. Salomon, 
two men whose identity has not been definitely established but who 
were probably among the numerous other men from older eastern 
communities who were early landowners in Calumet county. The 
entire 640 acres of land in each section were assessed at $1,600, or at 
the rate of $100 for every forty acres. The claims of Ludington and 
Salomon seem to have been abandoned, for, in the 1858 assessment 
roll, though the value of each forty acres had increased to $120, the 
owners are listed as “unknown.” For some years following, though 
settlers with agricultural intent began the occupation of lands round 
about, the future site of Forest Junction appealed neither to settlers 
nor to the town assessor. It was not until the railroads had selected 
the place as a junction point that the hitherto unnoticed location 
began to attract the attenion of persons with an eye to business, and 
presently the newly platted “Village of Baldwin” began to occupy 
considerable space in the assessment roll of town Brillion. 

Ernst Schaubs was town chairman, Chris Horn was town clerk, 
when the new village sprang into existence, and what was probably 
the first bit of legislation affecting the place was an order by the 
town board of supervisors creating a four-rod road from the north- 
east corner of section 18 and the northwest corner of section 17 (the 
present church corner in the village) southward to the Milwaukee 
& Northern railroad track. The order was dated on Oct. 31, 1873 
and is signed by Schaubs and John Hall for the board and attested 
to by Horn as clerk. The road is now the section line street extending 
the entire length of the village from north to south, known in the 
Charlotte Quentin plat of the Village of Forest in 1873 as Pine 
street, and as Church street between the North Western railroad track 
and the church corner, in the Franzke’s Addition plat of 1895. The 
annual town meeting on April 7, 1874, held in the White schoolhouse, 
voted to raise $200 as a special road tax for road construction 
purposes in Forest Junction. At the same meeting, there is record 
of a motion, made and seconded, to remove the town’s polling place 
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to Forest Junction. The motion was lost for the time being, its 
intent coming to realization just twenty years later, when the 1894 
meeting was held in the newly completed town hall in the village here. 


The event which was doubtless most definitely responsible for the 
location of the town hall in Forest Junction was the incorporation 
of the village of Brillion in 1885. Already before that year the use 
of the White schoolhouse for town meetings had been discontinued. 
In 1880 and 1881, the annual meetings were held at the house of 
August Latzig at Brillion; from 1881 to 1884, at the house of H. C. 
Eicke, Brillion; and the last town meeting in the village of Brillion 
was held in Charles Krause’s hall in the spring of 1885. The term 
“house” in the town record was used in a commercial sense, denoting 
in nearly all cases the establishments of the respective persons, 
who were engaged in the liquor business. The record of the an- 
nual town meeting on April 6, 1886, says that it was held at the 
house of Herman Eichmann, an explanatory statement mentioning 
that the school district board of the White schoolhouse was not 
allowing the schoolhouse for that purpose any more, so the meeting 
adjourned to Forest Junction. After just one meeting in the Eich- 
mann place in the northeast corner of the railroad crossing at Forest 
Junction, the 1887 meeting was held in the house of William Huls, at 
the approximate site o. tiie present Frank Wiegert place; and from 
1888 to 1891, the meetin:ss were held in the house of William Beumler 
in the northwest corner of the railroad crossing. 


Though the record makes no mention of the circumstance, it seems 
likely that objections were raised to the holding of the town meetings 
and elections in places where liquor was being sold. In the record 
of April 5, 1892, it is stated that the board and clerk met at the 
house of William Beumler, the place where the last town meeting 
was held. And, after posting due notices in the houses of John 
Schneider, William Huls, William Beumler and William Alten, the 
meeting adjourned to the house of F. G. Haese, a residence then 
vacant, still standing today at the original site on the south side of 
the village. It was of this town meeting that the late Arthur Stanelle 
would relate how, as a youth just before he was old enough to vote, 
he would drag logs to the sawmill past the place with an ox-team 
and hear the voters within the building shout their yeas and nays. 
For another year, the town meeting was held at the same place and 
then measures were taken for the construction of a town hall. 


The proposal precipitated lively competition in regard to a location 
for the new building, the choice of the voters vacillating between the 
center of the township, the north village limits of Brillion village and 
the present location in Forest Junction. Substantial sums of money 
were made up and offered by the respective proponents, one of $351 
being offered by citizens of Brillion village if the hall were built 
within one-half mile of their village limits. No less than four 
special town meetings were held within the course of a few months 
to consider and reconsider the matter, which was finally settled in 
favor of the Forest Junction site. The location, legally described as 
the west half of Lot No. 16 in Block No. 9 of the Village of Baldwin, 
is an area measuring 4214 feet along its western front and 75 feet 
from east to west. It was originally purchased from George Baldwin 
in 1874 by Webster & Lawson of Menasha, who disposed of the lot 
with others to Nicholas Blau ten years later. Subsequent owners 
during the next decade were Henry Pierson, Otto Richter, William 
Wiegert and F. G. Haese, the latter transferring ownership to town 
Brillion for a town hall site. 

Persons viewing the location have ofttimes wondered at what 
seems to be an irregular arrangement of the town hall and the two 
residences immediately to the north, lining up as they do with the 
cardinal directions instead of abutting squarely on Randolph street, 
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along which they are built. A glance at the plat of the village 
discloses the reason. While Randolph street runs parallel to the 
former Milwaukee & Northern railroad track, another street named 
Walnut, which was never opened and which is parallel to the section 
line, emerges into Randolph street straight from the south just in 
front of the town hall. The town hall, consequently, and the two 
residences immediately to the north were lined up with the unopened 
Walnut street instead of with Randolph, the street which they now 


face. 

While annual town meetings have been regularly held in the town 
hall since its erection here, actual headquarters of the town govern- 
ment are usually in the town clerk’s office, which, three times in 
seventy years, has been located in the village. Town clerks with 
village residence were W. C. Alten from 1900 to 1910, Louis A. 
Hoffman from 1910 to 1913 and Robert Haese from 1927 to 1934, 
Meetings of the board of supervisors are customarily held in the town 
hall, though occasionally also at locations near the places concerned 
in matters which the board may have under consideration. When 
the board audits accounts in March and December of each year, the 
sessions, as a rule, are held in the town 
hall, likewise the sessions of the board of 
review, excepting that a one-day session 
of this body is usually held in Brillion 
village for the convenience of property 
owners on the east side. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Forest Junction State 
Bank, town treasurers have been using that 
place as a tax collection office for two or 
three days during the collection periods in 
January and February. 


EMIL FREITAG: 1865-1937. Assessor of town of 
Brillion for 31 years. He was born on a farm near 
Wayside, Brown county, Wisconsin, and at the age of 
23 years lost his right arm in an accident at the 
Frank Rank sawmill at that place. After a business 
course in a school at Naperville, Ill., he was merchant 
at Anselm, N. D. and Chili, Wis., before coming as a 
merchant to Forest Junction in 1900. He succeeded 
Martin Jooss as assessor in 1905 and was succeeded 
by Henry Abel in 1936. 


In addition to constables, whose annual election is provided for by 
law, there is record of a special police officer chosen for Forest 
Junction in 1887 and 1888 in the person of Philip Bruss. He was 
obviously ‘‘on the job” and it is related how a little frame building, 
used as a jail, stood on the lands of Jeremiah Hunt during those 
years, approximately at the site of a present driveway at the south 
end of the largest of the Haese warehouses. At least one prisoner, 
for some infraction, is known to have been detained in the building 
for one night, and the one-time jail is said to be still standing among 
the buildings at the Adolph Praeger premises in the village, 

A small warehouse at the rear of the town hall premises, which 
was large enough to accommodate a horse-drawn grader during the 
earlier years of highway maintenance, was too small for housing 
the motorized equipment of a later day. After more than forty 
years, it was torn away, when it had become too delapidated for 
repairs and was no longer used. When the town acquired its first 
tractor, a Monarch “75,” in the spring of 1930, and a snowplow and 
grader of relative proportions, a vacant building at the George 
Steinbach farm, about two miles southeast of the village, was leased 
and has been converted into a place for storage of motorized equip- 
ment, together with workshop facilities. Forest Junction village 
streets belong to the town system of highways and all construction 
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and maintenance activity, as well as snowplowing, are taken care of 
under township supervision. 


Town chairmen, who have held sway since 1873, when the village 
sprang into being, are Ernst Schaubs, 1873 to 1874; Seth Sumner, 
1874-1875; Chris Horn, 1875-1878; Ernst Schaubs, 1878-1880; W. V. 
McMullen, 1880-1881; Ernst Schaubs, 
1881-1883; W. V. McMullen, 1883-1886; 
Ernst Schaubs, 1886-1887; George Suhr, 
1887-1890; Ernst Schaubs, 1890-1893; 
Matthias Kersten, 1893-1895; Henry Ott, 
1895-1896; Peter Kersten, 1896-1902; 
John F. Otto, 1902-1910; August E. 


JOHN F. OTTO, 1861-1929. Beekeeping his occu- 
pation and hunting and trapping his hobby, he was 
associated with every form of community enter- 
prise and was the village’s only contribution to the 
list of town chairmen who exercised authority over 
it. Under a replica of his signature, blasted into 
his granite tombston at the cemetery here, is this 
epitaph: ‘‘Noted apiarist - Fond of nature - De- 
voted citizen - Worthy public oficial. Loved God, 
his home, and family. Gave freely of his counsel 
and services to the people and organizations of this 
community in which he lived fifty-five years.” He 
came here in 1884 from his native Reedsville, 
Manitowoc county, Wisconsin. 


Tamm, 1910-1915; John Seybold, 1915-1921; John F. Otto, 1921-1929; 
Henry Becker, 1929-1936; and Theodore Kersten, 1936 to the present 
time. Constituting the present board of supervisors with Chairman 
Kersten are William Pritzl and Arthur Schnell. Kersten and Schne?} 
live on farms in the Forest Junction area; Pritzl operaies a farm on 
the east side of the township north of Brillion village. Present town 
clerk is Hilbert Radloff, Brillion; assessor is Erwin Abel, Brillion; 
and treasurer is E. A. Rusch, Forest Junction. The town has one 
justice of the peace at the present time, Edward Freitag, Forest 
Junction, and one constable, Max Schuler, Brillion. 


Forest Junction’s longest close contact with the federal govern- 
ment has been the post office, which was established on October 24, 
1873, the same month that the two earliest plats of the village were 
recorded, and about four months after a regular train schedule on 
the last of the newly constructed railroads through here had been 
placed in operation. Available records do not show definitely the 
post office or post offices to which mail was addressed for residents 
of this area before the establishment of the office here. In a town 
Brillion registry of 1868 school board members of School District 
No. 4, the addresses of the members is given as Holland, Brown 
County, Wisconsin. In all likelihood, other residents of this section 
received their mail at the same post office, as doubtless also at 
other post offices in the surrounding territory, which had been es- 
tablished earlier. The first postmaster here was Asahel F. Ham, 
who, just a week before the establishment of the post office and 
eight days before the recording of the Baldwin plat, had purchased 
from Baldwin both corner locations in the northeast and southeast 
angles of the railroad crossing. His boarding house, store and 
saloon stood in the northeast angle, in which, doubtless, was located 
the first post office. 

On July 6, 1874, Ham was succeeded as postmaster by William 
Hutton, then manager of the S. S. Roby & Co. general store, in 
which he is said to also have had the post office. The antiquated 
store room, preserved intact in one of the F. G. Haese warehouses 
of today, still has some pigeon-hole compartments in a section of 
shelving near one of the windows facing the street, which was 
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probably the place where mail was distributed during the Hutton 
postmastership. Little seems to be remembered today of John 
Scherff as postmaster, who succeeded Hutton on June 14, 1875 and 
held the position for only a little over three months. He is said to 
have been a wood-buyer and is believed to have lived in the aban- 
doned dwelling on the south side of the village now occupied as a 
warehouse by the Huebner Manufacturing company, where it is 
probable that the post office was located during his brief term. 
Thomas Flatley, who operated another early general store, approxi- 
mately at the site of the present Frank Wiegert place, succeeded 
Scherff as postmaster on Sept. 16, 1875, his term being of equal 
brevity, ending on Dec. 13 of the same year. On the latter date, 
James Judge was appointed postmaster, continuing in the position 
for nearly nine years. A small one-story dwelling house, standing 
then approximately at the site of the present residential quarters 
attached to the Dehart barber shop, was the home of the Judge 
family, in which was also accommodated the post office. Mr. Judge 
was employed as railroad section foreman, while his wife is remem- 
bered as having taken care of the mail. The house stood some 
distance from the relatively unimproved street anc ‘t is related how 
an inclined plank would lead precariously over a ~q puddle up to 
the door of the building. Years later, the buildi-~ -vas moved to 
where the Krueger brothers’ office stands today, where it was pro- 
miscuously used as residence and warehouse ur‘il toun away under 
the Huebner brothers’ ownership in the early 1920’s. 


Leopold Graetz, who, with John F. Otto had built a general store 
on the east side of the Milwaukee & Northern track in the summer 
of 1884, became the next postmaster and had his office in the south 
front window of the store which still stands today, and in which 
can still be seen some of the tables and cabinets of the post office 
of nearly 60 years ago. In the attic of the same building is pre- 
served tre old postal delivery window of 1884 to 1885 with its glass- 
covered pigeon-hole shelving to which are still attached labels bearing 
the names of pioneer residents of this area; namely, Blau, Boland, 
Rruss, Eichmann. Emmers, Finnegan. Happens, Hoff, Hofacker, 
Lindow, Loftus, Reichel, Summers, Williams and others no longer 
decinherable on the time-stained labels. Also preserved has been 
the commission of Postmaster Graetz of Aug. 25, 1884, siened bv 
Walter Q. Gresham, postmaster general under Presid-nt Arthur, and 
later secretary of state in the second Cleveland cabinet. 


When Graetz withdrew from the mercantile partnership with Otto 
in 1885, he was succeeded as postmaster by Gustav A. Lindow on 
Oct. 12 of that year. The office was moved across the railroad track 
to the Lindow store, where it was destined to remain for the next 
few years. When W. C. Alten became owner of the Lindow mer- 
cantile business, he likewise succeeded to the postmastership on April 
12, 1889, in which he continued uninterruptedly for more than twenty 
years. Selling the business to Weyers & Seybold. company in 1897, 
Alten removed the vost office to a small building two doors north 
on the same street, adiacent to what was then Hotel Bach After 
1902, when the store was re-purchased by Alten, the post office was 
moved back to its former location, remaining there until Alten had 
once more disposed of the property to G. H. Schmitt, present owner, 
in 1909, when the post office was set up once more in the hotel annex. 
On May 8, 1911, Alten was succeeded as postmaster by his son-in-law, 
August E. Kloppman, who relinquished the job in favor of Miss Cora 
M. Brochtrup, later Mrs, Cora DeByl, on Jan. 22, 1914. Her suc- 
cessor on March 21, 1919, was her sister, Miss Bernadyne Brochtrup, 
who was in turn succeeded by another sister, Miss Josie J. Brochtrup, 
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on April 13, 1921. The latter died in 
office on Oct. 15, 1931. Claude Thom- 
as as acting postmaster assumed the 
duties of the office the following 
morning, continuing until the ap- 
pointment of another acting post- 
master, Don M. Davis, on Nov. 3 the 
same year. The place was perman- 
ently filled with the appointment of 
G. H. Schmitt, present postmaster, on 
March 2, 1932. Under Postmaster 
Schmitt, a new postal delivery win- 
dow has been added to the post of- 
fice equipment and the office has been 
moved back from the hotel annex 
into the Schmitt store, where it had 
first been set up by Postmaster Lin- 
dow in 1885. 


Posing on a walk before an ivy-mantled wall 
at his home is Postmaster G. H. Schmitt, 
fifteenth person in Forest Junction to hold this 
federal position. He was born on a farm in 
Morrison, Brown county, Wisconsin, in 1879; 
clerked for Frosch Bros., merchants at Way- 
side and Grimms, for five years; and was 
street car conductor at Portland, Ore. for one 
year, before coming to Forest Junction to en- 
gage in the mercantile business in 1904. 


Within only six years after the Post Office Department started 
experimental rural delivery service in West Virginia in October, 1896, 
a rural route from the local post office was also established. Ef- 
fective on March 1, 1902, William Seip was appointed as the first 
carrier, continuing in that capacity only a little more than a year 
until his death here on March 9, 1903. The Seip family resided then 
in what had been the I. J. Harris home near the old sawmill site, 
and earliest recollections of the rural mail service here are usually 
associated with a novel horse-drawn vehicle which would make its 
way daily, except Sunday, in and out of the somewhat remote location 
on the east side. On wheels in summer, on sleigh runners in winter, 
the conveyance was enclosed against wind and weather through the 
medium of a substantial cab built over it with numerous glazed 
openings after the fashion of the closed automobile of today. A 
little stove was carried within for comfort in winter. 

Following the death of the first carrier. 
a nephew, Edward M. Seip, was appointed 
who served until Jan. 31, 1913. Beginning 
the day after as temporary carrier, William 
H. Brochtrup, delivered the rural mail until 
the appointment of Michael Sommers, pre- 
sent carrier, on Sept. 2, 1913. Living first 
on a farm a mile south of the village, the 
present carrier has now been a village 
resident since his marriage in 1920. Use 


Wearing the uniform of World War T, Michael Som- 
mers, rural mail carrier here since Sept. 2, 1913, is 
shown as a member of the American Expeditionary 
Force sent to France in 1918. During his absence in 
the armed service, rural mail here was carried by Miss 
Bernadyne Brochtrup, subsequent postmistress, who 
later became Mrs. Sommers. He is the third regular 
carrier on the route here since its establishment in 
1902. 


of an automobile on the route, which was crudely started as a season- 
al venture during the term of Edward M. Seip, has, by this time, 
long developed in to a year-round venture. What originally was an 
all-day task with horse and wagon or sled, is now accomplished 
during the interval between 9:30 in the forenoon until noon, excepting, 
of course, during occasional severe snowstorms in winter, when some- 
times the entire route cannot be covered even in a single day. There 
has been but one route out of the postoffice here since inauguration 
of the service, which now covers a little more than twenty-seven miles. 


The present war and conditions of economic upset a few years pre- 
vious have developed innumerable other contacts with the federal 
government for the village and its inhabitants. Before the war, the 
various regulatory programs instituted under the regime of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, such as the National Recovery Administration, 
the still existing Agricultural Adjustment Administration and others, 
were only preparatory to the more detailed wartime contact which 
every Citizen of every age and sex was to have with the national gov- 
ernment. The humblest citizens have become federal income taxpayers; 
the federal selective service regulations reach far into the homes of 
rich and poor alike; and enactments of state legislature, county or 
town boards dwindle in import as compared to the various federal 
rationing regulations and the various phases of civilian defense ac- 
tivity, which drastically affect the daily lives and personal habits 
of every man, woman and child. 

Two test blackouts in Calumet county, one on the evening of Nov. 
5, 1942 from 8:00 to 8:30 and another on the evening of June 24, 
1943 from 10:00 to 10:30, were carried out here as in other parts 
of the county under the direction of local. air raid wardens. A. F, 
Wiechman was district warden, whose territory was the entire town 
of Brillion and Oscar Ott was zone warden, covering the western 
half of the township which included Forest Junction. Under the 
zone warden were three area wardens, Glen Hacker, Lawrence Wink 
and Herbert Bastian. Among other persons who are locally associated 
with the administration of the various federal emergency programs, 
those most frequently encountered by the public are the township 
Triple-A (Agricultural Adjustment Administration) committee 
which consists of Edwin Seybold, E. A. Rusch and Arthur Schnell; 
Frank Wiegert, who has been on the Calumet County Selective 
Service Board; A. F. Wiechman, branch rationing officer; Theodore 
Kersten, assistant member of the price panel of the Calumet County 
War Price & Rationing Board, who enforces compliance with the 
regulations of the Office of Price Administration in local merchan- 
dising establishments; and the various owners of the automobile 
service stations which have been appointed as official tire inspection 
stations, to whom car owners must report for periodic inspections. 


An organization here, not necessarily a governmental unit, but 
discharging, nevertheless, an important municipal function, is the 
Forest Junction Fire Department, known until about a year ago 
as the Forest Junction Hook & Ladder Company. It was under the 
latter name that Articles of Incorporation were perfected at a meeting 
in Loftus’s hall on the evening of May 17, 1905. The fire of 1896 
had impressed upon the citizenry the wisdom of having some form 
of fire protection. A mass meeting in the town hall on the evening 
of April 9, 1902 considered the possibility of placing a number of 
cisterns about the village as a source of water supply in case of 
fire. John F. Otto was chairman of the meeting; W. C. Alten was 
secretary; and a committee of three, W. C. Alten, George F. Seip 
and W. G. Hass, was appointed to investigate, to solicit funds, to 
ascertain the cost of cisterns and to determine what other apparatus 
might be purchased from the funds received. In consequence of that 
meeting, thirty-three subscriptions yielded a total of $412. 
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Some time the ensuing summer, the committee reported. It recom- 
mended that four cisterns be made and placed on street locations, 
one near Hotel Bach, one near the W. G. Hass residence (the Mrs. 
Edward Broehm home of today), one near the Fred Seybold residence, 
and one near the Fred Alves residence (where the Leonard Krueger 
home stand today). The committee was discharged and in its place 
was appointed another, Philip Bruss, F. G. Haese and M. P. Wiech- 
man, to let the job of digging the holes and having the cisterns 
constructed. The cisterns were made by Wink brothers, blacksmiths, 
and placed at locations where cisterns are still maintained today. 


M. P. WiECHMAN 


The fire department, in 1943, stil had three of its 
twenty-one charter members of 1905, who atiincd theis 
signatures to the Articles of Incorporation in J>™es 
Loftus's hall on the evening of May 17, of that year. 
Freitag and Wiechman were on the first board of 
trustees, the former being, 12 years later, elected to 
the presidency, a position in which he continued for 
26 consecutive years. Freitag, born on a farm at 
Wayside, Brown county, Wis. on Feb. 27, 1873, spent 
a year at Anselm, N.D. before coming to Forest Junc- 
tion in March 1904. For 40 years, he has clothed 
a multitude of public positions, including that of 
school clerk, town rond overseer, constable, justice of 
the peace, county highway patrolman. assistant rural 
mail carrier, in addition to his associations with the 
fire department. Wiechmsan was born on a farm at 
Stockbridge in 1864. which was sold in the early 
1890's. when the family moved to Chilton. Coming to 
Forest Junction in 185 he was one of the founders 
of what is today Wieehman’s Clover Farra store, 
Jansch, born on a farm north of Forest Junction in 
1881, was a grain buyer in the village for many years 
before entering the lumber business here in 1913. 


S. E. JANSCH 
A third committee, George F. Seip, Wiliiam Brochtrup and W. G 
Hass, which had been appointed to fill in dirt around the cisterns, 
called another meeting on Jan. 3, 1903. Besides a report from the 
committee, the meeting heard a report from W. C. Alten, who had 
been acting as treasurer, which accounted for expenditures amounting 
to $281. At another meeting in April, a proposal for the erection of a 
building as headquarters for a fire department was voted down; but a 
proposal for the incorporation of a hook and ladder cmpany found 
favor, which was carried out in May. Twenty-one signatures affixed 
to the Articles of Incorporation in Loftus’s hall (over the present De- 
hart barber shop) were those of Geo. F. Seip, Philip Bruss, Otto Koe- 
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nig, M. P. Wiechman, Ed. Seip, G. H. Schmitt, Wm. Brochtrup, Wm. 
Schmitt, Samuel Jansch, Anton Koehn, Henry Wink, Her. Brochtrup, 
Myron A. Dunn, Elmer Hoffman, G. Struck, Ed. Freitag, Wm. Ma- 
thiebe, W. ©. Alten, W. G. Hass, James Loftus and N. Knauf. 

The first election of officers was held on Thursday evening, May 
25, 1905, in a meeting at the town hall, at which George F. Seip 
presided and W. C. Alten served as secretary. Officers elected were 
Otto Koenig, president; Herman Brochtrup, vice president; W. C. 
Alten, secretary; G. H. Schmitt, treasurer; Philip Bruss, chief; and 
Edward Seip, assistant. On the first board of trustees were William 
Brochtrup, George F. Seip, M. P. Wiechman, W. G. Hass and Edward 
Freitag. In July of that year came a proposal from the local camp 
of the Modern Woodmen of America for the erection of a building 
to be used jointly by the Woodmen and the fire department. This 
project was carried out and a two-story frame building was rushed 
to completion by William Delzer, contractor, at the place where it 
still stands today. With available space on the ground floor for 
storage of equipment, a twenty-man hand pump was purchased from 
the village of Kiel for $145, a two-wheeled hose cart was acquired 
and a hook and ladder truck with equipment. A quantity of hose 
had already been obtained previously, about the time of the con- 
struction of the first cistern, when a small hand pump had alsa 
been purchased with available funds. 

Otto Arndt, veteran volunteer fireman, who has been in the game 
for approximately forty-five years, and who was chief here for 
nearly twenty years, previous to removing to Brillion late in 1925, 
recalls a number of fires to which the local department was sum- 
moned. In a recent letter, he mentions a number of fires at which 
the efforts of the firemen were successful in saving the buildings. 
Among these were a blaze at the Beumler hotel about in 1906, when 
sparks from a railroad locomotive are believed to have ignited the 
roof; a blaze at Hotel Thomas in 1914, when the flame of a painter’s 
blowtorch started a fire in one of the walls; and a fire in the 
Vandenberg barn, where some baled hay had caught fire in some 
unknown way one afternoon in 1925. Among total losses, he men- 
tions the Rahr Brewing company’s ice-house in 1907; the Albert 
Schubring barn a mile south of the village in 1916; and the Ferdin- 
and Kruoger farm residence in 1919, 

For taxation purposes, a fire district was formed in the Forest 
Junction area in November, 1915, by action of the Brillion town 
board of supervisors. The district was laid out to include the 80-acre 
tract in the northwest corner of Sec. 17, which had been platted 
by George Baldwin as the Village of Baldwin, and the opposite 80- 
acre tract in the northeast corner of Sec. 18, part of which was 
included in the Charlotte Quentin plat of the Village of Forest 
Since that time, taxes have been levied as needed, in the town Brillion 
tax roll, against the property in the fire district, the boundaries of 
which have undergone some changes, as well as the state law govern- 
ing the process. For a number of years, an annual amount of $150 has 
boen included in the town tax roll for the Forest Jct. Fire Department. 

The hand pump from the village of Kiel served the community 
until in 1929. The previous year a movement was launched for the 
acquisition of a community fire-fighting truck to be manned by the 
fire department here. Funds for the project were raiscd by the 
subscriber-member system, those making a prescribed payment into 
the fund being entitled to the services of the equipment when needed 
Farmers from the surrounding territory were glad to avail them- 
selvs of this form of fire protection and the funds were available 
within a relatively short time. On Feb. 7, 1929, after a wait of several 
months, the truck arrived here, driven in from a factory in Indiana: 
and for two days, with the aid of a factory representative, the machine 
was put through a variety of tests. It is equipped to fight fires with 
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either water or chemical and has been giving satisfactory service as 
long as an adequate supply of water is accessible, which is quite 
often not the case in fighting fires, especially at farm locations, 

During the early days of the Franklin Roosevelt administration, 
two additional concrete cisterns for fire protection were constructed 
in the village under the work relief program of the Civil Works 
Administration. The cisterns, measuring 15 by 30 feet and 12 feet 
deep, were started late in 1933 and completed early in 1934. One 
of them is located immediately east of the fire department head- 
quarters and the other on a street location between the Krueger 
elevator and the Keller implement shop. Fire alarms today are 
sounded on an electric siren. Prior to the construction of the fire 
department headquarters in 1905, the school bell in the village wouid 
be used to summon the fire-fighters. With the completion of the 
headquarters building, a bell was mounted in its cupola, which served 
for nearly thirty-two years. In July, 1937, an electric siren was 
mounted for demonstration purposes on the roof of the Reuben 
Kreimann garage, and at their July meeting that year the firemen 
voted to purchase it and make a permanent installation. There was 
some diversity of opinion as to the proper location for the siren. 
Some favored keeping it on the roof of the garage, others favored 
the roof of the Krueger elevator as a loftier point. Firemen settled 
the question by having it installed on the cupola of their own build- 
ing. The switch on the actuating motor is connected with the local 
telephone exchange, from where the siren can be sounded as weli 
as from the department headquarters. A blast is sounded on the 
siren at noon, daily except Sunday. During the test blackouts, the 
siren was also used as the signal for opening and closing the periods 
of darkness. 

Fire department officers elected in January, 1943 are Edward Frei- 
tag, president; Claude Thomas, vice president; Walter Stanelle, secre- 
tary; Earl Jansch, treasurer; and Albert Jansch, chief. The 1943 board 
of trustees was F. W. Zirbel, H. M. Zick, Edward Franzke, Stuart 
Cummins and Allen Schneider. The department has been associated 
with activities of the Wisconsin Volunteer Firemen’s Safety League. 
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CHAPTER VII—EDUCATION 


o elaborate school system has ever been a part of the village 
enterprise. In matters of government under the jurisdiction of 
town Brillion, so in matters of education, the village has 
come under the common school system of that township. Originally 
a part of School District 4, in which it was located at the extreme 
northern end, it became, after more than twenty years, the nucleus 
of a new district, formed from detached portions of Districts 4 and 
5 by an enterprising electorate who realized the advantages of having 
a schoolhouse in the village. 

Available records of Distriét 4 indiczte that school was conducted 
there since 1868. Records of Distriet 5 immediately north of the 
village area go back to 1866. Since the southerly district, however, 
bears the earlier number, it is likely that there is some missing 
record which would show District 4, which is known to have been 
settled earlier, to be likewise older in the realm of education than 
District 5. From the establishment of the village in 1873, its child- 
ren attended school in a building which stood a little over a mile 
south at a location just over the present Highway 57 from what is 
now the Edwin Seybold farmstead. About fifteen years later, the 
school house was relocated at its present site and there are still] 
persons living who will relate having walked as children along the 
stump-infested town road leading from the village to what is now 
the Longfellow school. 3 

Teachers of that school from 1873 to 1896, the year when the 
schoolhouse in the village was constructed, included Reca Radloff, 
1873-1875; Mary Rohan and Maggie O’Brien, 1875-1876; Anastasia 
King, 1876-1877; Mary Rohan and Theresa A. King, 1877-1878; ©. 
M. Jones, 1878-1879; Delia Donahue, 1879-1881; Carrie Ryan, 1881- 
1882; Kate Callaghan, 1882-1883; Kate Loftus and Kate Connelly, 
1883-1884; Maggie Murphy, 1884-1885; Kate Loftus, 1885-1886; Belle 
Kellogg, 1886-1887; Nellie Sommers, 1887-1890; Nellie Sommers and 
Lena Bach, 1890-1891; Maggie McHugh, 1891-1892; Mary Bradley, 
1892-1895; and Ella Chessner, 1895-1896. 

What is now Highway 10, passing the village on the north side 
and designated in the plat of 1873 as State street, was the division 
ling between School Districts 4 and 5. The order creating the new 
district, No. 7, was signed on July 23, 1896 by Peter Kersten, Wm. 
Hacker and John Tamm, who constituted the Brillion town board 
of supervisors. And on Aug. 3 of that year, the same board offic- 
ially directed John Schneider, “a taxable inhabitant of School Dist- 
rict No. 7 of the town of Brillion,” to notify the qualified voters 
of the district of the first district meeting to be held in the town 
hall on the evening of August 11, 1896. In consequence of notice 
served on sixty-six electors, the meeting was duly held; called to 
order by John Schneider, with Alfred A. Dutcher elected chairman 
and Otto Koenig, secretary. The first school board was chosen at 
this meeting, consisting of W. C. Alten, clerk; John Schneider, 
treasurer; and George F. Seip, director. 


A second district meeting was held at the town hall on the even- 
ing of August 21, of which Dr. H. P. Rhode was elected chairman. 
One of the questions confronting the meeting was the selection of 
a schoolhouse site. There were two contemplated locations, one 
where the building stands today, and the other on lands belonging 
to August Franzke on the north side of the present Highway 10, 
approximately where the George Seybold residence stands today at 
the church corner. The church: -had been newly constructed the 
summer before and considerpblé sentiment favored the location 
also for the schoolhouse. Of forty-three votes cast in balloting 
on the question, twenty-eight favored the present site, then be- 
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longing to Robert Ott; thirteen favored the Franzke site; one vote 
was in favor of a location on the William Beumler lands, the 
present Layman Stanelle properties; and one vote was blank. On 
the question of erecting a one-story or a two-story building, twenty 
out of thirty-five votes were in favor of a one-story schoolhouse, It 
was voted to leave the job of construction to the lowest bidder and 
the details of construction to the school board. The meeting also 
authorized the board to apply for a state trust fund loan of $750 
and a district tax levy in 1896 of $300 and to appeal to the state 
superintendent on account of an “unjust appraisement of district 
school properties” ensuing from the creation of the new district 
from portions of the older districts. After two months, the appeal 
to the state superintendent, J. Q. Emery, was dismissed by that 
official in a decision expressing the 
opinion that the town supervisors 
in making the appraisement ap- 
peared “to have have acted fairly 
# and judicially under the authority 
: given them by law.” 


į McKINLEY SCHOOL. Many a reader may 
feel a touch of nostalgia as he or she re- 
calls the walk leading up to the doors of 
the schoolhouse in the village. A grove of 
planted shade trees now graces the part of 
the grounds between the building and the 
street. ‘‘Dark behind it rose the forest,” 
traces of which can still be seen in the 
distant background. The school was built 
in 1896 and was named after the Spanish- 
American war president by vote of the 
school children in Feb., 1906, 


In the building of the schoolhouse, matters moved with dispatch. 
The one-acre site was purchased for $300. A square plot of 
ground was desired, but inasmuch as there was no longer sufficient 
street frontage at the location, a rectangular tract was laid out, 
Work on the schoolhouse was started by mid-September by Seybold 
brothers, William and Fred, local contractors, and, undaunted by 
the fact that it was already time for school to open, electors 
gathered once more in special meeting on the evening of Sept. 22. 
Interior furnishings for the schoolhouse were provided for, a system 
of text books was adopted, an eight-month school term was voted, 
and arrangements were made for the construction of a wooden 
walk and for a fence completely around the schoolground with an 
ornamental section along the street front. By the end of October, 
the building was ready for occupancy and on Monday morning, 
Oct. 26, 1896, the first classes were called by Miss Albertine Metzner 
of Plymouth. The monthly teacher’s salary was $30, 


The school census of 1896 lists twenty-eight families in the dist- 
rict with a total of ninety-five children between the ages of four 
and twenty. Twenty-one of these families had thirty-eight child- 
ren between the ages of seven and thirteen. The following listing 
of the names in that census furnishes an interesting cross section 
of the residents of this community in that period. There were J. 
F. Otto with children, Fred, Arnold and Lillie; John Schneider with 
Albert, Alfred, Louise, Leander and Raymond; William Beumler, 
Rosa, Annie, Nellie, Joe ang Kate; A. A. Dutcher, Lulu; W. C. Alten, 
Alma, Sophia, Fred and Walter Meusel; Herman Brochtrup, Cora; 
D. M. Strong, Harry; George F. Seip, Carrie Eddie, Martha, Annie, 
Amanda; William Seip, Mary and Laura; Philip Bruss, Oscar and 
Adelia; John Brochtrup, Barney, Mayme, John and Henry; Robert 
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Ott, Mrs. Bertha; Joseph Stracker, Maggie, Mary and Regina; James 
Loftus, Iona, May and Glenrose; John Bruss, Malinda; Fred Piehl, 
Clara, Annette, Amanda, Herman and Fred; Charles Langhoff, 
Charlie; William Seybold, Leonard; F. G. Haese, Clara and Flora; 
Peter Bach, Josie, Clara, Nora, Alphonse, Raymond and Lawrence; 
Fred Rust, Andrew Doll; John Diekvoss, Willie, Amelia, Bennie, 
Emma, Martin, Laura and Hubert; Christian Diekvoss, Reynold, 
Lydia and Oscar; August Eick, Robert, Annie, Mathilda, Eddie, 
Clara, Leonard, Emelia; Hugh Flatley, Maggie and Agnes; August 
Franzke, John, Holdina, Arthur, Amelia, Minnie; Henry Ott, Ida, 
Henry, Mary, Eddie, Joseph, Lydia and Hattie; and Julius Wiegert, 
Bertha, Cecelia, Mary, Paul, Willie and Otto. 

The fluctuations in the population of the school district have been 
reflected in the enrollment of pupils at the school. While, in the 
earlier years of the district, there was usually an average of from 
thirty to forty regular pupils, it happened occasionally that in the 
winter, when older pupils not otherwise employed would attend, 
enrollment would rise to an abnormal figure of from sixty to seventy 
How such a number could be accommodated within the smal] 
schoolroom is difficult to imagine at a time when less than a dozen 
pupils are attending. In 1943, the annual census showed twenty-four 
families in the district with fifty-three children btween the ages of 
four and twenty years. Of this number, only ten families are 
represented in the enrollment of eleven. As recently as 1934, the 
school had an enrollment of forty-seven, when under the Civil 
Works Administration an assistant, Miss Mary Long of Brillion, 
was employed at the school for a time in addition to the regular 
teacher, Miss Hattie Reichardt. 

Mrs. Earl Jansch, present teacher of the school, is the twenty- 
seventh in a line of educators who have served the district since 
1896. Her predecessors were Albertine Metzner, 1896-1898; Mary E. 
Flatley, 1898-1901; Margaret E. Monahan, 1901-1902; Mayme Hall, 
1902-1903; Mary E. Flatley, 1903-1904; Margaret E. Davey, 1904- 
1905; Daisy I. Finerty, 1905-1908; Edna Hall, 1908-1909; Lucy 
Flatley, 1909-1910; Tylle Forkin, 1910-1912; Clara Hoenig, 1912-1913; 
Mary Connelly, 1913-1915; Sayda Seybold, 1915-1918; Erma Haber- 
mann, 1918-1920; Eva Rassmussen, 1920-1923; Hertha Carnot, 1923- 
1924; Leona Reichardt, 1924-1925; Frances Stanelle, 1925-1927; Helen 
Flatley, 1927-1929; Marie Winkler, 1929-1930; Cecelia Plutz, 1930-1931; 
Hildegarde Wetzeler, 1931-Feb. 1923; Mrs, Paul Engel, Feb. to May, 
1933; Hattie Reichardt, 1933-1935; Marjorie Walker Lindemuth, 1935- 
Jan., 1939; Angela Domke Huebner, Jan, 1939-1941; Elda Bloy, 1941- 
Feb. 1943, when the present teacher was engaged. 


About ten years after the formation of District No. 7, schools 
throughout the county were being named after famous men and 
women, by vote of the respective schoolchildren. It was under Miss 
Daisy I. Finerty of Askeaton as teacher that McKinley school re- 
ceived its name, After some preliminary work, the election here 
was held on Friday afternoon, Feb. 9, 1906. From a list of suggested 
names, those of William McKinley and Abraham Lincoln seemed to 
stand out most prominently in the minds of the pupils at that time, 
Arguments for and against the two names were presented by the 
pupils before voting. McKinley’s death had occurred only a little 
more than four years before and some of the vexatious political 
matters of his administration, then still currently under discussion, 
were injected by the pupils into their debate. When an admirer of 
the Civil War president mentioned his achievement in freeing the 
negro slaves, it was Hattie Ott, an upper grade pupil, now Mrs. 
Albert Schubring, route 1, Forest Junction, who rebutted with the 
statement that McKinley would have done that too if he had had 
the chance, In the election, the majority vote was cast for McKinley. 
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: It was also under Miss Finerty in 1907 that another shade tree 

-was ceremoniously added to the collection of those which had been 
planted at the school only a few years earlier. The tree was the 
most southwesterly of the full-grown grove which graces the front 
of the school yard today. The planting was done by the graduating 
class of that year on Arbor Day. In the morning, some of the 
class walked to the John Huebner nursery on the present Mrs, 
Minnie Knoespel farm to procure the tree and, with an appropriate 
ceremony, it was planted in the afternoon. It is possible that 
archaeologists of 3500 A.D., excavating in the ruins of ancient 
Forest Junction, may unearth a carefully corked glass bottle con- 
taining little slips of white paper bearing the names of the class of 
1907, Fred Alten, Hubert Diekvoss, Ida Diekvoss, Amanda Franzke, 
Robert Haese, Laura Seip and Walter Struck, which was interred 
beneath the roots of the tree at planting. 


Constructed after the simple fashion of the rural buildings of the 
1890’s, with no particular concern for efficient heating, lighting and 
arrangement of doors or windows, the schoolhouse of 1896 had be- 
come the target for considerable criticism, both in professional and 
lay circles, by the 1930’s. Agitation, which had smouldered during the 
years of economic depression, burst out unexpectedly at the annual 
school meeting on July 12, 1937. With Richard Huebner, director on 
the school board, presiding, a meeting of 27 electors turbulently de- 
bated for an hour an abrupt motion for building a new schoolhouse in 
the district, either as a one-district project or as a consolidated school, 
if neighboring districts could be interested. Voting by ballot, the mo- 
tion was carried, seventeen votes being for, eight against, two blank. 


The matter was referred for investigation and study to the school 
board, which was instructed to call a special school meeting when 
the investigations were complete. While the board was engaged in 
this study, opponents of the project, with visions of an unneeded 
$12,000 building, confronted the Brillion town board of supervisors 
with a petition for the detachment of the rural part of the district 
representing about $63,000 of the district’s total valuation of $269,485, 
Pending the outcome of a special school meeting; which the school 
board was calling for March 29, 1938, the town board took no action. 
When the evening for the special school meeting arrived, their usual! 
apathy toward educational matters was forgotten by the electors 
of the district.and an unprecedented throng was in attendance. John 
Seybold was elected to preside; F. J. Flanagan, superintendent of 
Calumet county schools, was present for settlement of questions 
which might. arise in regard to procedure. A report of the findings 
of the-school board was given by Arthur Schnell, clerk, which em- 
bodiedthe information that consolidation of districts was out of the 
questida for the time being, that an approved one-room building with 
possibilities for convenient enlargement could be made from the old 
schoelhouse for approximately $3,400, or a new building could be 
suitathly erected for about $4,200. Besides adopting the report into 
the record, the meeting ventured to take no action. At the next an- 
nual school meeting, opponents of a new building carefully guarded 
the chance of being outnumbered and secured a $300 tax levy for 
routine improvements of the old schoolhouse. Two years later a 
special levy of $500 was voted for a basement beneath the building, 
but as the board deemed the amount insufficient for the purpose, the 
present first-floor addition to the rear of the building for storage pur- 
poses was constructed instead after the annual meeting in July, 1941. 

Though women have been availing themselves of the privilege of 
participating in school meetings, no woman has ever served on the 
school board in this district. Recently, women have been appointed 
to serve on the auditing committees for inspection of the annual re- 
ports. In July, 1941, Mrs. S. A. Huebner, former teacher of the school, 
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had the distinction of being the first woman to preside at an annual 
school meeting and a year later was a strong, though reluctant, candi- 
date for the office of district clerk. The present school board consists 
of John Seybold, director, elected for three years in 1941; Edward 
Freitag, clerk, elected in 1942; and Leonard A. Otto, treasurer since 
1926, who was reelected in 1943. When the village was still a part 
of District 4, it furnished a district treasurer, Nicholas Blau, grain 
buyer, during the three-year term from 1886 to 1889. 

In connection with the subject of education, it is interesting to 
note that the number of persons living in and around Forest Junction, 
who were once engaged in public school teaching, is sufficiently large 
so that the place impresses one as being a haven for retired teachers. 
There is Mrs. Margaret Arns, the former Margaret Sommers; and 
Mrs. S. A. Huebner, the former Angela Domke of New Holstein; 
Mrs. Leonard A. Otto, the former Leona Reichardt of New Holstein; 
Mrs. Robert Haese, the former Lillie Loefer; Mrs. Harold Krueger, 
the former Bernice Wink; Mrs. Elmer Kloehn, the former Esther 
Schilling of Kiel; Mrs. Edwin Seybold, the former Agnes Egan of 
Kaukauna; Mrs. Merlin Ott, the former LaVerne Wink; Mrs. Ira 
Loefer, the former Anona Diekvoss; Mrs. Karl Kloehn, the former 
Mildred Baumgartner of Wrightstown; Mrs. E. A. Rusch, the former 
Florence Herman of Sheboygan; Mrs. Ross Hacker, the former Ar- 
line Schmidt of Reedsville; Misses Mildred and Lorraine Plutz; and 
the Rev. G. L. Bursack. Five other teachers living here are still 
actively engaged in the profession. These include Mrs. Viola Walker, 
teaching at Carson school north of Brillion; Miss Elda Bloy, teaching 
at Sheboygan; Mrs. Earl Jansch, teaching at McKinley school; Miss 
Vila Knoespel, teaching at Webster school in town Woodville; and 
Miss Dorothy Keller, teaching at Longfellow school. 


Four rural schools in districts contiguous to District No. 7 are 
usually associated with Forest Junction. These are Longfellow 
school, one mile south in District 4, town Brillion, and taught at 
present by Miss Dorothy Keller, Forest Junction; Holmes school, 
one mile north in District 5, town Brillion, taught by Miss Betty 
Schmelter of Greenleaf; Webster school, two miles west in District 
4, town Woodville, taught by Miss Vila Knoespel, Forest Junction; 
and Alcott school ‚two miles east, in District 6, town Brillion, and 
taught by Mrs. Jerome Spang of Hayton. McKinley, like the neigh- 
boring schools, has been giving the first eight grades of instruction. 
Pupils from the village and the surrounding area have been receiving 
their high school education as tuition pupils from the town of Brillion, 
or Woodville in the case of pupils from the Webster district, attend- 
ing usually at Brillion, Hilbert or Kaukauna, and occasionally at 
Appleton, Green Bay, Milwaukee, or elsewhere. Records of Forest 
Junction students at higher institutions of learning have never been 
conveniently assembled. While many have continued their studies 
in their native state, at Lawrence college, Appleton, or at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, a few are known to have completed 
courses at Harvard, New York and George Washington universities, 
respectively at Cambridge, Mass., New York City and Washington, 
D. CŒ. And now in the days of World War II, Forest Junction men 
and women in the service, in common with those from other com- 
munities, large or small, are found in educational institutions in all 
parts of the nation for special war training. 


McKinley school has a local unit of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, organized under the leadership of Miss Hattie 
Reichardt, teacher of the school, in 1935. Pioneer work in the 
formation of the unit was engaged in during the term of Miss 
Hiidegarde Wetzeler of Appleton. On Monday evening, Oct. 24, 1932, 
Miss Wetzeler invited parents of the district to the schoolhouse for 
the purpose of considering an organization to function along the 
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lines of a parent-teacher association. Miss Mae Barnard of Brillion, 
then county supervising teacher, addressed the meeting and suc- 
ceeded in arousing sufficient interest so a little organization was 
formed with Leonard A. Otto as its president and Mrs. H, M. Zick 
its secretary. Periodic meetings, usually at monthly intervals, were 
held, five of them taking place during that school year, the last one 
being held on the evening of April 17, 1933, addressed by F. J. 
Flanagan, who had just been elected superintendent of Calumet 
county schools. Having not yet taken office, the superintendent-elect 
chose not to speak on educational matters but on a trip he had 
taken to Europe two years before. In February, 1933, Miss Wetzeler 
was succeeded as teacher by Mrs. Paul Engel of Brillion, who con- 
tinued the organization to the end of that schoo] year, 

With the accession of Miss Hattie Reichardt as teacher in Sep- 
tember, 1933, the organization was not revived. The new teacher 
seems to have had something more substantial in mind. But it was 
not until near the close of what proved 
to be her final term that she succeeded in 
securing the services of Miss Emma 
Brookmire, field secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Congress of Parents & Teachers, for 
promoting the establishment here of a 
local unit of that organization. Miss 
Brookmire atetended a meeting of district 
parents at the schoolhouse on Thursday 
evening, March 7, 1935. Only sixteen 
persons were present but an organization 
was set up with Mrs, H. L. Krueger, presi- 


MISS HATTIE REICHARDT. 1906-1935. Founder of 
the McKinley Parent-Teacher Association. She was 
a native of town Charlestown, Calumet county, Wis- 
consin, and lived at Green Bay at the time of her 
premature death on Aug. 4, 1935. She had taught 
seven years in schools of Calumet county and the 
city of Manitowoc when coming to Forest Junction. 


dent; Mrs. Otto Schley, vice president; 
Leonard A. Otto, secretary, and Arthur 
Schnell, treasurer. The new unit wa: 
named the McKinley Parent-Tzacher As- 
sociation, after the school, and the secon.1 
Tuesday evening of every school month 
was designated for a regular meeting. So 
far, the organization has proved perman- 
ent. For over eight years, the association 
has been functioning. For lack of any 


MRS. H. L. KRUEGER. 1899-1942. First president 
of the McKinley Parent-Teacher Association. Nee, 
Anna Heberer, she was born at Reedsville, Mon‘to- 
woc county, Wisconsin and taught in Lutheran paro- 
chial schools at Kewaskum and Appleton befose her 
marriage in 1922. She was a resident of Forest 
Junction seventeen years preceding accidental death 
on July 23, 1942. 


other organization in the village for the discharge of civic function: 
the McKinley Parent-Teacher association has been arranging annual 
community Memorial day observances and has staged a number of 
outdoor community Christmas observances around the towering 
evergreen on the lawn at the H. L. Krueger residence, not ‘ar from 
the schoolhouse. The Memorial day observances, as weli as the 


regular monthly meetings, have been bringing special speakers of 
more or less prominence throughout the county and state to Forest 
Junction. With money raised at a bazaar in the town hall on the 
evening of Dec. 14, 1937, a silent motion picture projector was pur- 
chased by the association for promotion of visual education in the 
school, and occasional motion picture entertainments have been given 
under Parent-Teacher auspices. 

The association has had an average annual membership of about 
twenty-five persons. Office holding is limited to two consecutive 
years. Serving for the 1943-1944 term are Mrs. Viola Walker, presi- 
dent; Mrs. S. A. Huebner, vice president; Mrs. Arthur Schnell, sec- 
retary; and Robert Haese, treasurer, For a number of years, the 
group here has constituted the only local unit of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents & Teachers in Calumet county. 


—//— 
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CHAPTER VIII—RELIGION 


or twenty-two years after its establishment, Forest Junction 
“was a village without a church. The Catholic church of St. 

: 3j Francis Seraph at Hollandtown, founded in 1848; St. John’s 
Lutheran congregation in the town of Woodville, founded in 1868; the 
Methodist Episcopal church in the town of Brillion, established in 
1862; and the church of the Evangelical Association of North Ameri- 
ca, established in 1866 only a little over a mile northwest of the fu- 
ture village site; all of these had their parishioners in and around the 
village, who on Sundays or other special days, would make their way 
with horse and buggy or on foot to their respective places of worship, 


When the log church building of the Evangelical Association, 
erected in 1869 at the site of the present cemetery, became too small 
to accommodate a growing number of worshippers, that congrega- 
tion in the early 1890’s began to consider the construction of a new 
church. Records of the congregation show that at a special meeting 
on the evening of May 31, 1894, the matter was considered and the 
question was raised as to the advisability of rebuilding at the old 


ZION 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
AND PARSONAGE 


Built in the village in 
1895 after some hesitation 
on the part of the congre- 
gation, which had hitherta 
been headquartered in a 
rural location a mile and 
a half northwest of the 
village, the church has 
continued to be the only 
church in the village for 
now almost fifty years. 
The parsonage shown in 
the picture was built in 
1938 at the same place 
where the original parson- 
$ age was constructed with 
= the church forty-three 
years before. 


location or placing the new church within the limits of the little 
village which had sprung up at the nearby railroad, crossing twenty 
years before. The value of rural isolation as conducive to spiritual 
development is said to have been one of the principal arguments 
advanced in favor of rebuilding the church at its country location. 
To properly worship midst the temptations of a village environment 
was looked up by many members as a sheer impossibility. But by 
the autumn of 1894, the congregation had definitely determined that 
the new building, a red brick structure, would be erected the fol- 
lowing spring at a village site to be donated by August Franzke, 
prominent member of the congregation. 

The location selected had been a part of Charlotte Quentin’s 
“Village of Forest” plat of 1873. It had never been developed, so, 
in April, 1895, August Franzke had that part re-platted as “Franzke’s 
Addition to the Village of Forest” In contemplation of the erection 
of the church, the village street running on the line between Sections 
17 and 18 on the north side of the Chicago and North Western track 
was renamed Church street in the new plat, leaving the extension 
of the same street on the south side of the track continue as Pine 
street, the name which it had in the Quentin plat. All through the 
autumn of 1894 and the ensuing winter, stone, gravel, brick and 
other building materials were accumulated at the site, and at 2:30 


Sunday afternoon, May 26, 1895, midst a setting of stumps on land 
which had only recently been cleared, the cornerstone of the edifice 
was laid. What is obviously a copy of the church building contract 
is preserved among the papers of the late John F. Otto, who was 
secretary of the building committee, of which August Franzke was 
president, Henry Ott treasurer, and John Huebner and August Schu- 
bring the other two members. Under the terms of the contract, 
dated March 14, 1895, Fritz Hoffman and Gustave Rubbert, Appleton 
builders, for the sum of $4,230, agreed to complete the structure 
on or before Sept. 10, 1895. 


The congregation, at the time of the construction of the new 
church, belonged to what was then the Calumet circuit of the Fond 
du Lac district of the denominational Wisconsin conference, The 
Rev. C. W. Wellso was pastor of the circuit, living in the circuit 
parsonage at Gravesville, later a private residence which was still 
being used as such in 1943. Assistant pastors under him were the 
Rev, F. Reichert in 1894 and the Rev. G. H. Scheible in 1895. In July 
of the latter year, while the new church was under construction, 
the building of a parsonage here was also undertaken. Its cost 
was not to exceed $1,300 and a special building committee was elected 
consisting of Gottlieb Stanelle, John Kloehn, Carl Schubring, August 
Zietlow and Leonard Seybold. Both the church and the parsonage 
were completed that fall, the church being dedicated on Sunday, 
Oct. 27, 1895, with three special services conducted by Bishop Thomas 
Bowman of Cleveland, O. With the removal of the church from the 
country into the village, the congregation, 
which had previously incorporated as “The 
Brillion Society of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion of North American,” after the name of 
the township in which it was located, chang- 
ed its name to “Zion Congregation of the Ev- 
angelical Association of North America.” The 
name is still in use as then adopted, excepting 
that the denomination in 1922 simplified its 
name to “The Evangelical Church.” 


The REV, C. W. WELLSO, pastor of the Zion Evangelical 
congregation, when the church and first parsonage in the 
village were built in 1895. He died at Milwaukee in 1924, 
at the age of 75, after 34 years in the ministry. 


The action of the congregation in erecting a parsonage in Forest 
Junction made possible the action of the Wisconsin conference at 
its next annual session, at Menomonee Falls, in April, 1896, of de- 
taching from the Calumet circuit the congregations of Forest Junc- 
tion, Brillion, Kaukauna and town Maple Grove and establishing 
these as the new Forest Junction circuit, with the pastor residing 
at Forest Junction. Though the Rev. Mr. Wellso moved here from 
Gravesville in the fall of 1895 to become the first occupant of the 
new parsonage, by conference appointment the next spring he was 
transferred to the pastorate of Bethel Evangelical church at Mil- 
waukee, and was succeeded here by the Rev. L. M. Siewert, who 
had been previously stationed at Ash Creek on the Madison district, 


No other denomination has ever undertaken to make Forest Junc- 
tion its headquarters and religious activity in the village has been 
largely confined to the activities of the only church located here. 
Shortly after the building of he Evangelical church in the village, 
the town Brillion Methodist church would hold some of its cottage 
prayer meetings at the homes of members in this village. At ap- 
proximately the same time, village members of St. John’s Lutheran 
church of town Woodville secured the use of the newly constructed 


schoolhouse in the village for Sunday afternoon church services. 
Available information does not disclose the exact period of years 
during which this practice was continued. But it is possible that 
the conducting pastors included the Rev. F. Schumann, who served 
the Woodville congregation from 1893 to 1900; the Rev. J. J. Meyer, 
who served from 1900 to 1903; and the Fey. T. F. Fink from 1903 
to 1907. 

In the minds of a great many persons, the Evangelical church 
is frequently confused with the Methodist denomination, The two 
denominations have many points of similarity and had the closest 
of contact at the time that the Evangelical church was established. 
Jacob Albright, founder of the latter denomination, German-American 
brick and tile maker of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, was a 
member of the Methodist church at the time he went forth to 
preach among the German settlements in the Susquehana and Shen- 
andoah river valleys in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia in 
1796. But as the leaders of Methodism felt called upon to confine 
their activities only to English-speaking people, the groups of Ger- 
man-speaking converts which were being assembled by Albright 
became organized as a new denomination. Mergers of the two 
denominations, working as they were side by side in approximately 
the same areas, were considered in 1810, in 1867 and in 1871, but 
were never consummated, though, as both denominations developed, 
each had begun work in both the German and English languages. 
A union of the Evangelical church with the United Brethren church 
a somewhat older denomination which originated also in eastern 
Pennsylvania, is now being arranged, When arrangements are com- 
pleted, the new denomination is to be known as “The Evangelical 
United Brethren Church.” 


The history of the Forest Junction congregation blends with that 
period of Wisconsin conference history when circuit riding mission- 
aries of the denomination worked their way along the western shores 
of Lake Michigan northward from Milwaukee, where the work was 
started in 1840. These missionaries had first entered Calumet county 
in 1845 in the Brothertown and Stockbridge areas. After a little 
more than a year of activity there, the work was abandoned, and 
about twenty years later, when the areas had become more populated, 
Calumet county was once more entered, this time in the northern 
part by preachers working inland from the Two Rivers area. Or- 
ganizers of the work in what later become the Forest Junction 
congregation were the Rev. George Zellhoefer and the Rev. John 
Koch, stationed on what was then known as the Maple Grove circuit. 
The first organization took place in 1866, with incorporation under 
the state laws on June 16, 1868. Ever since that time, the work 
of the denomination has continued strongest in the northern part 
of Calumet county and the only congregations in Calumet county 
in 1943 were Forest Junction with 361 members, Brillion with 119 
members and town Rantoul with 87 members. Within seven years 
after the establishment of the Forest Junction circuit, Kaukauna 
had been transferred to Appleton; by 1915, Brillion had been grouped 
with Reedsville in Manitowoc county; and in 1941, Maple Grove was 
attached to the Brillion circuit, leaving Forest Junction as a separate 
station with a full time pastor. The place now belongs to the 
denominational Appleton district, which was established in 1904, 


Pastors who have served the congregation since it has been 
headquartered in the village are C. W. Wellso, 1894-1896; L. M, 
Siewert, 1896-1899; F. Krueger, 1899-1902; F. Dite, 1902-1903; Gustav 
Friedrich, 1903-1907; John Trautmann, 1907-1912; H. G. Koten, 1912- 
1917; A. F. Habermann, 1917-1924; John Nickel, 1924-1924; H. A 
Franzke, 1924-1928; John Nickel, 1928-1929; H. P. Jordan and Mark 
Gauerke, 1929-1930; E. A. Lau, 1930-1931; W. L. Zeller, 1931-1935; 
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Philip Schneider, 1935-1941; and 
G. L. Bursack, who came here in 
1941. The Rev. F. Krueger died 
here on Dec. 28, 1902 and was bur- 
ied at Green Lake. The Rev. A. 
F. Habermann also died during 
his pastorate here on Feb. 24, 1924 
and was buried at Juda. Pastor- 
ates of the Rev. H, A. Franzke 
f and the Rev, John Nickel were 
g terminated by illness, that of the 
former in September, 1928, that of 
the latter in July, 1929. The pas- 
toral libraries of the Rev. A. F, 
1 Habermann, the Rev. John Nickel 
| and the Rev. Philip Schneider have 
been obtained by the congregation 
as reference libraries for church 
school workers. 


The REV. G. L. BURSACK, 59, native of 
town Westfield, Marquette county, Wiscon- 
sin, who came to Forest Junction in 1941. 
Licensed in 1912, he served Wisconsin Con- 
ference appointments at Webster, Meno- 
monie, La Crosse, Dorchester, Butternut, 
Montana, Black Hawk, Horicon and Hart- 
ford, before coming here. 


Aside from minor interior rearrangements from time to time, 
largely in connection with an interior redecorating project in 1934, 
the church building is still being used very much as it was constructed 
in 1895. Ranking then as one of the most spacious edifices in the 
Wisconsin conference, the annual session of that church body was 
entertained by the local congregation in April, 1898, in April, 1904, 
and again in April, 1908. The building today lacks the facilities for 
accommodating these altered gatherings. Since 1924, at the instiga- 
tion of the Rev, H. A. Franzke, who started the project with an offer- 
ing received at a Sunday school rally day, the congregation has a per- 
petual fund for remodelling of the building. With the annual Sunday 
school rally day offerings as a nucleus, memorial gifts, Christmas 
and other donations are added to the fund, which, it is planned, will 
some day be used for alterations of the building to provide more 
Sunday school classrooms, possibly a gallery and a direct stairway 
to the main worship auditorium on the second floor. Frequent 
discussion has centered about the 112-foot spire of the building, 
repairs on which involve much laborious effort. But because its 
removal would destroy the architectural symmetry of the Gothic 
structure as well as eliminate a familiar landmark from the coun- 
tryside, the spire has been twice repaired. Once, after being damaged 
by lightning on July 23, 1912, a wooden scaffold was erected to its 
very top to effect repairs. Twenty-two years later, when defective 
masonry could be detected at the base of the tower, steeple jacks 
were engaged to scale its almost perpendicular heights with their 
rope saddles to give the structure another lease on life. 


In the main worship auditorium can be seen the memorial organ 
of the electronic type, a bequest from the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Schultz, after the death of Mrs. Schultz in April, 1939. The 
organ was dedicated in March, a year later. Chimes for the organ, 
a gift from the estate of Manrow Schubring were dedicated in No- 
vember, 1941. Another memorial gift, recently received from the 
Harry Stanelle family in memory of Mrs. Stanelle, who died in 
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1942, are the Christian and the American flags displayed at the 
front of the auditorium. They were dedicated in March, 1943. On 
a wall of the stairway landing leading to the upper auditorium is 
a display of service flags placed for the fourteen men and one woman, 
a Wave, who are in the armed service of the nation. In the lower 
worship auditorium is a Sunday school register board placed as a 
memorial to Private Gilbert Stanelle, a member of the Sunday 
school, who lost his life in the Argonne Forest, France, on Oct. 
13, 1918, during World War I. In the same room is the pulpit 
from the first church of 1869, hand-made by craftsmen among the 
pioneer settlers of that era. And an office clock, dating back to 
1886, also brought in from the old church, is still marking time ag 
it hangs on one of the walls. On another wall is a frame bearing 
pictures of four preachers of the Wisconsin conference who came 
from the Forest Junction congregation; namely, the Rev. F. W. 
Huebner, now stationed at Brodhead; the Rev. B. J. Diekvoss at 
Seymour; the Rev. H. C. Diekvoss at Beaver Dam; and the Rey. 
H. A. Franzke, who died at North Fond du Lac in 1937, 

With the exception of two Sundays in August, when a denomina- 
tional campmeeting and young people’s convention are held here 
annually and two Sundays in June when a similar assembly of the 
nearby Methodist congregation is held, regular Sunday services are 
held at the only church in the village. These include a Sunday schoo! 
session for over three hundred pupils of all ages at 9:30 in the 
forenoon; a worship service with a sermon by the pastor at 10:40; 
and a Christian Endeavor meeting at 7:45 on Sunday evening. 
Dates for the annual business meeting of the congregation have 
varied. In recent years, with the fiscal year of the congregation 
closing on the last Sunday in March, the annual meeting is held on 
the Thursday afternoon next following. A Woman’s Missionary 
and Ladies’ Aid society has monthly meetings on the first Thursday 
afternoon of every calendar month; a Young People’s Missionary 
circle meets regularly on the first Tuesday evening of every calendar 
month. The church choir customarily has a weekly rehearsal period 
on Friday evenings and catechetical instruction is imparted by the 
pastor on Saturday mornings. Quarterly conference sessions are 
held at the call of the Appleton district superintendent, an office 
clothed in 1943 by the Rev. Harry E. Krug of Appleton. 

Before the restricted motoring of the present war, passing tourists 
of various denominations would frequently visit the Sunday morning 
services of the church, availing themselves of its location at the 
junction of Highways 10 and 57. In deference to the original 
language of the founders of the congregation, which, in a limited 
way, is still used by the second generation of worshippers, a German 
worship service is still conducted on the first Sunday forenoon of 
every month. Property of the church is under the management of 
a board of trustees, consisting of three members, one of whom is 
elected for a three-year term at each annual meeting. A burial 
ground, acquired at the time of organization, with the first burial 
in 1866, is maintained at the location a mile and a half northwest 
of the village, where stood the first church in 1869. As the con- 
gregation has so far sanctioned only burials in rows as deaths 
occur, a private cemetery was laid out in 1922, immediately north 
of the church cemetery by a group of congregation members, who 
organized as the Forest Home Cemetery association. This cemetery 
is laid out in lots for family burials. Demands for a more modern 
parsonage than the one constructed in 1895 were granted in 1938, 
when the present building was constructed at the same place where 
the original parsonage had been. The old building was purchased by 
Herbert and Leonard Krueger, removed diagonally across the high- 
way intersection, where it has continued to serve for residential use 
and was purchased in the fall of 1943 by George Seybold, 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES, ZION EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
From reader's left to right are Mitchell Stanelle, secretary; E. A. Rusch, president; 


Elmer Kloehn, treasurer. Rusch has been on the board since 1934, Stanelle since 1939 
and Klochn since 1941. Membership on the board is a tradition in the Kloehn family, 
both the father of the present treasurer, the late John F. Kloehn, and his grandfather, 


John Kloehn, having served on the board before him. The grandfather, who died in 
1922, was secretary of the first board of trustees in 1868. 


The congregation celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary from 
Nov. 4 to Nov. 9, 1941, with Bishop George Edward Epp of Naperville, 
Ill. as guest speaker for the festivities. A distinctive feature of 
the observance, arranged by the congregation’s Albright Brother- 
hood, was a pilgrimage on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 8, to the 
sites of the earliest known preaching places associated with the 
beginning of the congregation. Five sites visited were the Emil 
Frederich farm, where the Rev. George Zellhoefer had first preached, 
possibly as early as 1864, in the home of Fred Lindow; the Edwin 
Seybold farm, where stood the first schoolhouse of District No. 4 
of town Brillion, in which the Rev. Adam Kammerer held a revival 
meeting about in 1868; the Emil Wink farm, where stood the log 
cabin of Carl Koch, first class leader in 1866, where the Rev. John 
Koch held a noted revival meeting in that year; the knoll on the 
Harry Stanelle farm, where stood the early schoolhouse of District 
No. 5 of town Brillion, which served as a meeting place for the 
new congregation just prior to the erection of the first church in 
1869; and the spot on the present cemetery where the first church 
was erected, and razed about five years after the new church had 
been built in the village. 


Located at the western edge of the village is the assembly ground 
of the Appleton District Campmeeting association, which, for ten 
days every summer, for more than twenty years, has been a rendez- 
vous for the approximately sixty Evangelical congregations of the 
Appleton district. The grove of nearly seven acres with its seventy 
by one hundred foot tabernacle, surrounded by dormitories and 
cottages, attracts the attention of tourists who pass the place on 
Highways 10 and 57, viewing it from the lofty crest of the West 
Forest Junction viaduct which lies just along the southern line of 
the camp. For fifty weeks in the year the place in unoccupied, but 
teems with hundreds of visitors annually over the last two Sundays 
in August. Originally a part of a fairly heavy tract of wooland 
on the farm of Henry Ott, from whom the site was at first annually 
rented, trees, in recent years, have been dying off at so alarming 
a rate that a tree planting program was inaugurated in 1942, lest 
within a short time the buildings of the camp be left standing on 
open meadow. 


This picture of the Appleton District camp ground at Forest Junction was made previous 
to the construction of the West Forest Junction viaduct in 1931. Taken from where 
the westerly slope of the viaduct now descends toward the highway junction at the 
corner, one looks in a northeasterly direction and sees the tabernacle and one of the 
cottages in the foreground of the picture. Other buildings of the camp are vaguely 
discernible through the trees. 


Like in some other denominations, campmeetings were also early 
a prominent part of the activities of the Evangelical church. Early 
camp meetings, as primitive as the lives of the early settlers, had 
little by way of accommodations. They were held with usually only 
the leafy canopy of the trees of the forest overhead, with rough 
planks laid over fallen logs for seats and with torches of burning 
pine knots or bonfires for illumination by night. By the middle 
1890’s, the Forest Junction congregation belonged to a Fond du Lac 
district group possessing a collection of tents, which were shipped 
from place to place on the district where congregations undertook 
to sponsor a camp meeting. In 1906, two years after the establish- 
ment of the Appleton district, the Forest Junction congregation 
organized an association of its own. The organization meeting was 
held in the church here on the evening of May 3, 1906, attended by 
about fifty members, with the Rev. G. Fritsche, then presiding elder 
of the district, as chairman and J. C. Hawker, local layman, as 
secretary. Articles of organization were set up for “The Forest 
Junction Circuit Camp Meeting Association” and a board of seven 
directors was elected, consisting of John F. Otto, secretary; John 
Seybold, treasurer; Manrow Schubring, Henry Ott and John Huebner. 
The board was authorized to purchase some tents, the Henry Ott 
grove was selected as a camp site, and by the end of June that year 
a camp meeting was in progress and has been held annually at the 
same place ever since. The end of June was retained as the date 
for the annual event until in 1920, when a small-pox epidemic in 
this area made it necessary to postpone the meetings until the 
latter part of August, which date has been unchanged up to 1943. 

A growing interest in the annual assembly, extending to other 
near and distant congregations of the district, led to the develop- 
ment of a plan, in 1919, under the Rev. C. F. Rabehl, district superin- 
dent, for the formation of.a district-wide organization. A meeting 
for this purpose was held in the church at Forest Junction on the 
afternoon of August 27, 1919, was presided over by the local pastor. 
the Rev. A. F. Habermann, and articles of organization were adonted 
for “The Appleton District Campmeeting Association,” under which, 
with a few minor changes, the association has still been functioning. 
The new association purchased the assembly site in September of the 
same year. In 1920, the same year that the date for the annual 
gatherings was changed to August, a district young people’s con- 
vention, which, since 1904, had been traveling the district for its 
annual gatherings, was made a part of the annual assembly here 
and has been so operating since. With the enlargement of the 
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assembly, the tent of 1906 was becoming too small to accommodate 
the growing number of worshippers and in 1924 the present tabernacle 
was constructed and dedicated by Bishop S. P. Spreng of Naperville, 
tll, who was guest speaker for the gathering that year. Heid at 
first over the last Sunday of August, the annual assembly now 
extends over the last two Sundays of that month and is annually 
attended by various denominational leaders, which in 1943 included 
Dr. C. H. Stauffacher, bishop of the southwestern area, Kansas City, 
Mo., Dr. Raymond M. Veh, editor of “The Evangelical Crusader,” 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Dr. I. L. Schweitzer, Chicago district superin- 
tendent of the Illinois conference, of Naperville, Ill. 

Under present regulations, the board of directors consists of eleven 
members and includes the Appleton district superintendent as pres- 
ident; the pastor of Forest Junction as vice president; the pastors 
of the Appleton, Lark, Brillion and Reedsville congregations; the 
president of the district Sunday school and Christian Endeavor 
league; and four laymen, two of which are elected for two years 
at every annual meeting. Th- personnel of the 1943 board included 
the Rev. Harry E. Krug, Appleton, president; the Rev. G. L. Bursack, 
Forest Junction, vice president; Robert Haese, Forest Junction, sec- 
retary; R. J. Hacker, Brillion, treasurer; Otto Piepenburg, Brillion; 
Henry Bloy, Forest Junction; the Rev. S. G. Cramer, Appleton; the 
Rev. H. A. Bernhardt, Lark; the Rev. H. T, Bandt, Brillion; the Rev. 
W. J. Abe, Reedsville; and the Rev. R. R. Wandrey, Markesan, presi- 
dent of the district Sunday school and Christian Endeavor league. 
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CHAPTER IX—THE JUNCTION IN THE CLEARING 


eventy years have quickly come and gone, The original 
junction still occupies the identical spot where construction 
crews spiked down the first railroad crossing in 1873. But 
the forest exists now only in the name of the place. The surrounding 
land has been improved and the little tracts of woodland that still 
remain in the distance are rapidly thinning out. Two trees that once 
shaded the premises of Hotel Beumler, whose wide-spreading branches 
still overhang the northwest corner of the railroad crossing, may 
have been there when the railroads were built. And only a cat-tail 
willow swamp in the southeast corner of the crossing, where stood 
the earliest depot, remains to suggest the marshy topography of the 
embryo village seventy years ago. 

The prestige once attached to the railroad junction has vanished. 
Railroad trains, which for more than sixty years were obliged to 
observe a 400-foot stop when approaching the crossing from any 
direction, have been permitted to discontinue the practice with the 
installation of an automatic crossing signal eight years ago, A 
protected area of a mile and a half on each side of the crossing, 
which flashes a signal light to show whether or not the crossing is 
clear, now enables trains on the Milwaukee Road to speed through 
the village at the rate of forty-five miles per hour. In spite of this 
speed and the unprotected street crossings and view-obstructing 
warehouses and sidings, no accidents of any kind have yet occurred 
during the years that the signal has been in use. It was two years 
previous to its installation, while trains still made the 400-foot stop, 
that Oscar, eleven year old son of Mr. and Mrs. William Reinke, 
miraculously escaped death in the early evening of May 31, 1933, 
when he fell in front of an approaching train, about four hundred 
feet south of the crossing, as he and a companion attempted to run 
across the tracks ahead of a fast freight. The locomotive and four 
cars passed over him as he lay between the rails. Some toes were 
cut off as the tips of his feet rested on the rail over which he had 
tripped. 

With the railroad station now either a flag stop or no stop at all 
for some of the principal Milwaukee Road trains, passenger and 
mail service here has been noticeably curtailed, making it necessary 
for those desiring to use these trains to travel to Hilbert, five miles 
south, to meet them. Wartime conditions also have affected the 
present railroad freight service, with the trains on both lines hand- 
ling only carload freight, leaving less-than-carload shipments to be 
transported from station to station through the medium of a motor 
truck, operaing over the highways, daily excepting Sunday. The 
railroad station, once the popular meeting place as groups of trav- 
elers would board and dismount each train pulling in, is now com- 
paratively deserted ever since the growing use of the automobile 
has made the highway junctions here as prominent a part of the 
place as the railroad junction. 

Building of federal, state and county highways, a subject which 
nas been agitated in this section ever since the first World War, 
reached major proportions here in the early 1930’s, when a paving 
program undertaken in Calumet county brought the intersection of 
U. S. Highway 10 and State Trunk Highway 57 to the northern edge 
of the village. The persistent discussions of the routes which these 
highways would follow across the county, the hearings and re-hear- 
ings on the subject are still fresh in the minds of those living today. 
And the names of the members of the highway committee of the 
Calumet county board, Peter Iversen of New Holstein, George J. 
Schaefer of town Harrison and Oscar G. Moehrke of town Stock- 
bridge, impressed themselves indelibly on the minds of landowners 
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of that period, who came in contact with the committee as the 
right-of-way for the relocated highways was acquired. 

With the new routes for the highways established it was in May, 
1931, that activities opened and the R. B. Vickery company of Suam- 
ico pitched its construction camp in the tract of woodland on the 
west side of the village. The company had the contract for grading 
and draining a six and one-half mile stretch of Highway 57 extend- 
ing through Forest Junction on its way from Hilbert to Askeaton. 
It was a summer of drought as the operations were carried on 
through here and great was the discomfort of the workmen as well 
as the residents in that area on account of the billows of dust 
that accompanied the activities. By the middle of August, Peppard 
and Fulton of Superior started work on the West viaduct which 
was to carry the combined Highways 10 and 57 on the half-mile 
stretch leading over the Chicago & North Western tracks west of 
the village. By Christmas the same year, 163 tons of structural 
steel, 2,200 square feet of mesh and approximately 1,300 yards of 
concrete had been blended into the bridgework of the structure, 
which extends for a little over 451 feet at a thirty degree angle 
across the railroad and the driveway which was then newly con- 
structed as an entrance to the grounds of the Appleton District 
Campmeeting Association. Since 
} October, 1931, the Morris Martin 
company of Berlin had been occu- 
pied with the ground approaches 
for the structure and had their 
equipment set up on the August 
Broehm farm, from where the earth 
was hauled. In May, 1932, the via- 
duct was completed at a cost of ap- 
proximately $36,000 and the placing 
of the concrete pavement on High- 
way 57 was in progress by the Lex 
Construction company of West 
Allis. 


THE WEST FOREST JUNCTION VIADUCT 
It was so called in the highway records to 
distinguish it from the other viaduct here 
which is eastward on Highway 10. The 
driveway in this picture, which is immediat- 
ely north of the railroad track, leads through 
beneath the viaduct to the Appleton District 
campgrounds just beyond. On account of 
the sharp angle at which it crosses the rail- 
road track and on account of the 125-foot 
‘xtension required by the campground en- 
trance, the West viaduct is said to rank 
among the largest in the state. It is about 
twenty-five feet high. 


The East viaduct, to carry Highway 10 across the Milwaukee Road 
tracks north of Forest Junction, was to have been constructed also 
in the summer of 1931. But on account of difliculties in securing 
the right-of-way, activities were delayed until in November of that 
year. The concrete part of the structure, which is 165 feet long, 
was built through the ensuing winter by J. C. Basten, Green Bay 
contractor, and completed in April, 1932, at a contract price of $15,- 
318.70. The ground approaches, which make the entire viaduct 2,500 
feet long, consisting of 72,000 yards of earth hauled from the adja- 
cent Arthur Stanelle farm, were placed the ensuing summer by R. 
E. Meyers of Milwaukee at a contract price of $20,090.78. Construc- 


tion of both viaducts at that particular time was undertaken as a 


work relief measure during the economic upset of the 1930’s and 
men employed on the projects included farmers from this area as 
well as workmen here and elsewhere, who were out of employment. 


Though the East viaduct had been completed, it was the intention 
of the state highway commission to delay paving of Highway 10 
across Calumet county until in 1935. A gap of approximately twenty- 
one miles in Calumet and a part of Manitowoc county still remained 
as the only break in an all-paved route of this federal highway 
across Wisconsin. In consequence of agitation by the Brillion Lions 
club and commercial associations of Manitowoc, Appleton and in- 
tervening places, the date of the project was advanced and work 
was undertaken late in 1932. During the latter part of October in 
that year, the Krueger Construction company of Algoma had begun 
work at grading the roadbed, which, not far from the eastern ter- 
minal of the East viaduct, abandoned existing roadways and made 
a cross-country cut southeastward to the Chicago & North Western 
railroad track, which it paralleled on a new route toward Brillion. 
Preparations were complete in May, 1933 for placing the concrete, 
at which Frank S. Tillman, Milwaukee contractor, and Lampert & 
Lampert of Oshkosh were engaged for the greater part of the sum- 
mer. A seven mile stretch through Forcst Junction was placed by 
Tillman with the Oshkosh contractors taking care of the outlying 
portions. Approximately two weeks after pouring the last concrete, 
the new route was formally opened. In connection with a celebration 
arranged by the Lions club at Brillion, a ribbon-cutting ceremony 
was staged at the Calumet-Manitowoc county line on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, Sept. 12, 1933. 


On account of an abrupt bend in Highway 57 to carry it over the 
West viaduct on the route of Highway 10, two highway junctions 
were created here, one where 57 enters 10 from the south, and an- 
other one-half mile eastward at the church corner in the village, 
where it emerges to turn northward to Green Bay. Village life, 
which had once centered itself rather exclusively around the rail- 
road junction, was likewise attracted to the highway junctions when 
these came, and whatever growth the village has experienced during 
the past ten years has come largely in consequence of the highway 
junctions, As soon as the routes of the highways had been definitely 
determined, persons impressed with the new business opportunities 
lost no time in acquiring the corner locations where the highways 
intersected and the construction of the gasoline filling stations now 
occupying the sites was started almost simultaneously with the con- 
struction of he highways. The road construction camps which were 
situated here added temporarily to the population of the village and 
a new town road, built as a by-pass during the period of highway 
construction, was permanently opened to afford an exit from the 
village to the west without requiring passage over the West viaduct, 
An attempt to open a similar road for an exit from the village to 
the northeast, without passing over the East viaduct, was frustrated 
by an adverse decision of the Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
which declined to approve a grade crossing for such road over the 
North Western tracks in the village. A hearing was given the 
matter at Madison on Sept. 18, 1931. 


With highway building completed by the end of 1933, a compara- 
tive calm once more beset the village. The hustle and bustle of more 
than two years of construction work, the constant loading and un- 
loading of machinery and materials used by the contractors, was at 
an end. Temporary activities incident to the presence of the con- 
struction crews subsided, But the tendency of the village to enlarge 
in the direction of the highway junctions has continued and may 
continue as the years progress. Some of the newer homes of the 
village have sprung up in proximity to the highway junctions. 
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THE LEONARD KRUEGER RESIDENCE. As in the forest of the 1870's an outstand- 
ing home of the village was that of a mill-owner, so in 1943 an outstanding home is 
that of another mill-owner: a sawmill owner in the 70's, a grist mill owner today. 
The brick residence here shown is one of the newer homes of the village, built in 1935, 
to replace one of the original homes erected on Church street during the building boom 
of 1895. It stands on the west side of the strect a half block from the highway 
junction at the church corner. 


An ill-fated venture in 1906, which is said to have involved a loss 
of about $120,000 to its promoters, promised once to make Forest 
Junction also a junction point between the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad and an electric railway extending between Sheboy- 
gan and Kaukauna, via Manitowoc. The project was undertaken 
that year by C. W. Behnke and son, O. C. Behnke, of Brillion, who 
planned to build an electric railway from Sheboygan to Manitowoc 
and from there to Kaukauna, to be known as the Fox River Railway. 
Surveyors had already staked the proposed route through Forest 
Junction, running adjacent to the south side of the Chicago & North 
Western railroad tracks, On account of the failure of associates 
in the East to fulfill their contracts, it is said, the project ended in 
failure. 

There is one other respect in which Forest Junction today is a 
prominent junction point, though not particularly impressive because 
it is not otherwise associated with the village excepting for its pre- 
sence. This junction is located approximately one-half mile north 
of the village, where in 1925 steel tower electric transmission lines 
were completed by the Wisconsin Gas & Electric company from 
Milwaukee to Appleton, and from Appleton to Twin Falls near Iron 
Mountain, Michigan. The double line from Appleton joins the main 
line from Milwaukee northward on one of the steel towers located 
on the Arthur Stanelle farm. A section of this transmission line 
had been built as far north as Plymouth in 1923 by what was then 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light company. In the spring 
of 1925, completion of this line to Appleton, via Forest Junction, 
was undertaken by the Wisconsin Gas & Electric company, whose 
agents secured easements on farms east and north of the village 
for the erection of the steel towers and the stringing of the trans- 
mission line wires. Construction work, which was carried on through- 
out the enusing summer, included the cutting of a wide swath through 
one of the last heavy tracts of woodland near the village. 

The same company, at the same time, was building eastward 
from Appleton to the junction point north of Forest Junction and 
then northward to the Twin Falls hydro-electric plant on the Meno- 
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minee river. The system unites the large Lakeside and Port Wash- 
ington steam-electric power plants tied in with the transmission 
systems in the Milwaukee area with the utility system in the Fox 
river valley and with the hydro-electric plants of the north located 
on the Menominee river and on the Brule and Michigamme rivers 
in northern Michigan. It was given its first workout in 1926. In 
functioning as a link between the steam-electric plants of the Mil- 
waukee area and the hydro-electric plants of the north, the 132,000 
volt line transmits enormous quantities of electrical energy a long 
distance, When northern rivers run high, surplus energy is sent to 
southeastern Wisconsin, where the steam plants, in turn, are the 
only adequate source of power for the north, when rivers in that 
area run low. Standing silently, as they faithfully perform their 
continuous mission, the 256-mile lines betray no evidence of the 
58,191,300 kilowatt hours of surplus hydro-electric energy transmit- 
ted from north to south in 1943, nor of the 9,860,500 kilowatt hours 
of steam power sent at off-peak periods to the north during seasons 
of low water and big loads. In the same year, 6,047,200 kilowatt 
hours of energy were also sent from the north for emergencies 
arising in connection with the continuous delivery of power to im- 
portant war industries in the Milwaukee area. Since 1928, the line 
from Appleton to Twin Falls belongs to the Wisconsin Michigan 
Power company and since 1933, the line from Plymouth to Appleton 
belongs to the Wisconsin Electric Power company, successor to the 
earlier Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light company. 

Thusly now, three times a junction, Forest Junction, in seventy 
years, has more than trebled the diversity of its enterprise. Ori- 
ginally, only the headquarters for a sawmill with nought but the 
things essential to that industry, the place now for many years has 
had the usual variety of business and activity to be found wherever 
groups of people are domiciled. A sight-seeing tour of the village, 
which occupies an area of less than one-half square mile and which 
was never populated at any one time perhaps by more than 200 
persons, acquaints us withthe points of interest in just a few minutes, 
Entering the village at the highway junction at the church corner 
on the north side, one travels southward along Church street in 
Franzke’s Addition of 1895. At the corner, stands the red brick 
church, a towering two-story structure with its 112-foot spire. The 
new parsonage of 1938 stands immediately south of the church, 
while the old parsonage erected with the church in 1895 can be 
seen diagonally across the highway junction to the northeast, where 
it still serves as a private dwelling. Across the street from the 
church is the Kiefer service station, with its row of tourist cabins 
facing Highway 10. Proceeding down the street, one passes the 
row of residences on the west side, most of which date back to 1895, 
when opening of that section of the village with the erection of the 
church gave a new impetus to the erection of homes. In the A. F. 
Wiechman home, one still meets M. P. Wiechman, 80, last survivor 
of the original settlers on that street. Heavy cables leading into the 
house next door, which was earlier the home of the Louis A. Hoff- 
man family, identify it now as the headquarters of the Calumet 
Telephone company, occupied also as a residence by the family of 
Allen Kluge, operator of the switchboard and lineman. 

On the east side of the street stands the residence built by John 
F. Otto in 1925 and the residences of Layman Stanelle and Frank 
W. Zirbel, both remodelled from smaller dwellings standing originally 
on the now forgotten Kersten street west of Hotel Beumler on the 
north side of the North Western tracks. Just before crossing the 
tracks, at one’s left is the site of the old Beumler’s Park of the 
early 1900’s, now garden land of Frank W. Zirbel, while to one’s 
right is the street leading up to the present John Seybold home, 
erected by Joseph J. Franzke soon after the other war, and which 
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was continued as a new public highway to the Appleton District 
Campground when the construction of the West viaduct closed the 
previous entrance to the camp. Over the tracks, Church street be- 
comes the Pine street of the original Charlotte Quentin plat, To 
the left is the large grain elevator of H. L. Krueger and Leonard 
Krueger, both natives of Reedsville, who succeeded Kurt and Hubert 
Huebner in that business, after the latter closed out in 1925. The 
elevator, grist mill and warehouse, with their backs to the railroad 
track, face the narrow 50-foot Mill street, obviously so named in 
the original Baldwin plat because, at its other end, was located the 
old sawmill. 


Directly across Mill street from the elevator is another warehouse 
of Krueger brothers, with cold storage lockers, built in 1939 at the 
site where Emil Freitag operated a general store in the early 1900’s 
in a building erected five or so years earlier by August Franzke as 
a location for the Bruegge harness shop, Where the H. L. Krueger 
residence stands at the corner, there once stood the blacksmith shop 
of Wink brothers facing to the west, which was destroyed by fire 
during a thunderstorm in 1905. From the corner, an extension of 
Mill street was opened westward as far as the Community hall when 
that building, now the John Keller blacksmith shop, was erected in 
1922. The same street was further extended to connect with 
Highway 57, when that highway was laid out in 1931. The attractive 
residence and grounds in the woods on the south side of the street 
were built up by Dr. P. J. Wollersheim when the relocation of High- 
way 57 deprived him of his previous location at the church corner. 


The east side of Pine street is unoccupied between the H. L., Krue- 
ger residence at the north end and the Joseph E. Schneider residence 
at the Harrison street intersection. On the west side of the street 
at the north end, the first home is that of Otto Schley, bank cashier, 
constructed by Dr. C. L. R. McCollum in the fall of 1912. Aside of 
it to the south is the garage, built by the Stanelle Auto company 
in 1915, owned now by Reuben Kreimann of Kiel, previous operator, 
and now operated by W. A. Zeutzius of Appleton. Where it stands 
there previously stood the residence of Fred Rust, whose quaint little 
home in which he maintained a cobbler’s shop bre all the atmos- 
phere of his native Germany. The tin shop of Wiuiam Jung, which 
is said to have done a rushing business at the turn of the century, 
stood to the north of the Rust home. Excepting for the McKinley 
schoolgrounds lying on the boundary of the Quentin plat, the line 
of residences along the west side of the street continues unbroken 
the entire length of the village. To those who know, the sight of 
the dwelling houses of a past generation brings up the names of 
former occupants, including among others, Mrs. Christian Diekvoss, 
Louis Weyers, Cassius Williams, Leopold Graetz, John Franzke, 
George Seip, James Corrigan, William Mathiebe, William Seip, and 
John Brochtrup. Alone the homes of Mrs. F. G. Seybold, first built 
in the 1890’s, and that of Mrs. John F. Kloehn, erected in 1930, are 
still in the hands of original owners. Where the street crosses the 
Milwaukee Road tracks one-half mile south of the church corner, 
one passes the site of the charcoal kilns of the 1880’s as one leaves 
the village at the south end. 


Leaving Pine street eastward on the Harrison street intersection, 
one passes the Joseph E. Schneider blacksmith shop, a reminder of 
the days when Philip Bruss was owner of the entire south end of the 
wedge created by the converging lines of Pine and Railroad streets. 
The fire department building stands at one’s right at the turn north- 
ward onto Railroad street, running along the west side of the Mil- 
widkee Road tracks. On this street the largest number of business 
places in the village are congregated. Rounding the corner past 
the Schneider shop, one comes to the harness and shoe repair shop 
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of Frank Haczynski in the building constructed in 1911 by Otto 
Arndt when the latter operated the blacksmith shop and used the 
second floor of the new building for painting the implements he 
manufactured, while leasing the ground floor to harness shop use. 
Names associated with the harness and shoe repair business in this 
building include Henry Zimmermann, Oscar Lewis, Peter Brochtrup, 
Carl Giersbach, John Schaller and Lawrence Brooks. Facing the 
street on the east side, with its rear to a Milwaukee Road siding, 
is the lumber yard of Jansch brothers, previous owners of which 
were George F. Seip and John Franzke. Northward along the west 
side of the street is a row of residences, one of which, a stucco- 
coated structure, is that of Postmaster G. H. Schmitt, formerly 
housing successively the offices of Dr. H. P. Rhode, Dr. N. J. Knauf 
and Dr. C. L. R. McCollum. It was originally the home of W. C. 
Alten, who built it at the time he operated what is today the G. H. 
Schmitt store. 


Continuing up the street, there are the meat market of R. C, 
Dexheimer, said to have been built by John Luckow late in the 
1890’s; the Robert Dehart barber and watch repair shop in what 
used to be the James Loftus building; the H. M. Zick hardware store 
built by W. C. Alten as an adjunct to his general store and in which 
Walter Meusel received his early training for a later position as 
traveling salesman for a Green Bay hardware house; the G. H. 


NORTH RAILROAD STREET, which is usually referred to as ‘tuptown’’ Forest Junct- 
tion. What Lower Manhattan is to New York City, this part of the village is to Forest 
Junction, concentrating as it does the bank, the post-office the taverns and a few other 
business places. At the extreme left of the picture is the Dexheimer meat market and 
the Dehart building, at the rear of which stood the James Judge home accommodating 
an early post-office. The present post-office is in the Schmitt building in the center of 
the picture. For many years it was in the low adjunct to Hotel Thomas, shown in the 
picture between the two-gabled front of the hotel and Wiegert's tavern. The front of the 
Forest Junction State Bank is just off the right-hand edge of the picture. Protruding 
into the skyline in the background can be seen the cupola of the Krueger elevator and 
the spire of the Evangelical church. The railroad tracks in the foreground are those of 
the Milwaukee Road. 


Schmitt store, built by Gustav A. Lindow more than sixty years ago 
and housing now again the postoffice as it did in the days of Lindow; 
Frank Wiegert’s tavern, one of the Joseph Stracker buildings saved 
from the fire of 1896; Hotel Thomas, the Hotel Bach rebuilt after 
the same fire; the Forest Junction State bank, built in 1911; and 
Wiechman’s store, also rebuilt after the fire of 1896. Diagonally 
over the street corner from the store is the union railroad depot of 
1887, from where one follows Mill street westward past the ware- 
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houses and elevator of Krueger brothers. Early landowner of the 
northern part of this area, subsequent to its disposal by George and 
Catherine Baldwin in June, 1887, was Abraham Andrew of Brillion, 
who for a few years held the entire row of lots bordering the north- 
west corner of Block 11. 


Richer in historical lore is the east side of the village, where the 
sawmill and its contemporary business after twenty years of activ- 
ity were already declining by the time that enterprise on the west side 
was obtaining a good start. As one enters the village from the south, 
turning down Milwaukee street, which was opened in 1912 and which 
runs parallel to the Milwaukee Road tracks on the east side, to the 
right is an undeveloped portion of the Baldwin plat, now used as farm 
land, once belonging to the original Harris holdings in the days of the 
sawmill. A few rods down the street one crosses over a shallow water- 
way, now of no particular significance and dry for the greater part of 
the year, but once one of the branch streams feeding the mill pond 
which one can locate in the distance off to the eastward by a weeping 
willow still standing on its shore. Close to the street is a weather- 
beaten building, now used by the Huebner Manufacturing company as 
a warehouse, but in its residential days the home of Albert Webber, 
Otto Richter, Friedrich Kasch as owners and of many others sub- 
sequently as t:nants, after 1891, when it became part of the F. G. 
Haese properties. Just before the erection of the town hall, it accomo- 
dated the voters of town Brillion for two of their annual meetings in 
1892 and 1893. Where the S. A. Huebner residence was built by Robert 
Schultz in 1913, there formerly stood an old barn, part of the Fried- 
rich Kasch premises. 


A crossroad is formed where Harrison street intersects Milwaukee 
street. In the northwest corner, there stands on railroad ground 
the building of the Forest Junction Shipping association where 
loads of livestock are assembled before being trucked to market 
at Milwaukee or elsewhere. Immediately north of the building is 
the railroad stockyard, which, previous to the development of motor 
trucking, would be one of the busiest places in the village on one or 
more days each week as shippers of livestock would avail themselves 
of its facilities for loading or unloading railroad cars. Already for 
a number of years, the stockyards have been idle. 


Across the Harrison street intersection, one passes at the right the 
present Anthony Schwabenlender properties, at the west end of which 
stood the original blacksmith shop of Philip Bruss. After Baldwin, 
Webster and Lawson of Menasha were the early owners of that entire 
block, who used it in connection with their wood-buying activities. 
They maintained a log-banking ground at the site where Leopold 
Graetz and John F. Otto, in 1884, erected the present F. G. Haese 
store. The store, operated for a single year by the partnership of 
Graetz and Otto, became that of Haese and Otto in August, 1885, 
and on June 27, 1887, the sole property of F. G. Haese, who died 
in 1936, but whose name is perpetuated in a business partnership 
of three children. One of the partners, Miss Clara L, Haese, is 
now the oldest native resident of the village, other older inhabitants 
having moved here later in life. Last previous owner in 1888 of the 
properties north of the Haese store where Jeremiah Hunt, whose 
little store, which he operated for himslf and earlier for S. S. Roby 
and company of Menasha, was built into the large Haese warehouse 
at the site in 1934. Most northerly of the Haese warehouses on the 
same street is the 24 by 100 foot building, built by Jacob Broehm early 
in January, 1895, for a farm implement business at a location on the 
west side of the Milwaukee Road tracks approximately where the 
power sugar beet loader now stands, and moved by Broehm to its 
present location before disposing of it to Haese in January, 1899. 
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Milwaukee street continues in a northerly direction over the “y” 
track which connects the Milwaukee Road and North Western rail- 
road tracks. Where the Krueger brothers’ bulk oil station now stands 
along the “y,” there stood in earlier years a warehouse, used for grain 
buying by Nicholas Blau and others, and later three grain elevators, 
the first of which was moved to where the Krueger elevator stands 
today, another which burned down in 1904 and the later structure 
razed to make room for the present oil tanks. Milwaukee street joins 
Mill street just north of the oil tanks, almost at a right angle; but, 
because the traveled path has been cutting corners for years, the road 
past the tanks is usually referred to as the “s,” the shape of which 
letter it resembles. In former years, it led to the hotels in the north- 
east angle of the railroad crossing as well as to the Otto apiary prem- 
ises, to which it now leads exclusively. While Milwaukee street was 
platted to cross the North Western tracks immediately east of the 
railroad crossing, popular usage has placed it several rods further 
east, where the railroad company Maintains a large sign reading: 
“Notice. This is no thoroughfare and is the private property of the C. 
& N. W. Railway Company.” Over the track, a grove of evergreens 
was recently planted by Leonard A. Otto at the site of the early ho- 
tels, while to the east is the Otto Apiary, said to be the largest in the 
world to be maintained at one location for so long a time. It was 
established there in 1887. The present owner, Leonard A. Otto, is 
a son of Jahn F. Otto, its founder, and besides being secretary- 
treasurer of the Fox River district of the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ 
association is also, since 1941, one of five members on an advisory 
committee to the bee and honey section of the Wisconsin state 
department of agriculture. 

Only one other street of the village is inhabited, Randolph, on 
the extreme southeast side, blind at both its northern and southern 
terminals. It connects with the rest of the village only through 
the medium of Harrison street. The Brillion town hall is located 
on the east side of Randolph street where it is intersected by Har- 
rison street. Because that building is now the only one in the 
village large enough to accommodate public gatherings of any size, 
the location has become an unusually busy place during the past 
ten years, in which the federal government has been maintaining 
constant contact with the citizens of the land through the various 
emergency programs, both in times of peace and war. A few new 
residences stand in the section south of the town hall. The Huebner 
Manufacturing company’s plant stands on the west side of the 
street, reaching across the block to Milwaukee street on the other 
side. At the south end of the street on the west side is the most 
southerly home of the village, that of William Wolfmeyer, in whose 
possession it has been for the past thirty-two years. Longest previous 
owner was Charles Parmann from 1877 to 1908 and the residence 
may have been constructed even previous to the Parmann owner- 
ship. Across the street from the Wolfmeyer place is the present 
William Reinke home, another of the earliest in the village, which 
has been occupied by numerous families in the course of the years. 
Jeremiah Hunt, one of the earliest merchants here, occupied the 
home before disposing of his business here in 1888. 

North of the town hall toward the other terminal of Randolph 
street one comes to the Michael Sommers and Robert Haese premises 
whose development dates back to the days of Nelson and Norton 
Vanderhoof, prominent citizens here in 1884. Matching the square 
hip-roofed Haese residence was another similar dwelling house, 
standing where the Oscar Schley home stands today immediately 
north of the town hall. During the period of its ownership by 
William Wiegert, it was moved to a country location a little over 
a mile east of the village, where it is now occupied by the Harvey 
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Diekvoss family. The present Oscar Schley residence was built by 
Jacob Broehm at the time of establishing his implement business in 
the village. Longest occupants of the home were Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Jansch, from 1916 to 1942. At the north end of the street can be 
seen the last vestiges of a well abandoned by Webster and Lawson 
of Menasha when they abandoned the contemplated erection of a 
hub and spoke factory here in the late 1870’s or early 1880’s. Beyond 
the end of the street lies pasture land which was once the site of 
the sawmill. A driveway is still fenced off, which led to the early 
Harris and Williams homes and the adjacent mill, 

Along with the other changes in the physical aspects of the village 
during the seventy years, have also come changes in the modes of 
living of the inhabitants. Where a private garage today, in which 
to store the family car, is an essential adjunct to every residence, 
village residential properties in the early years usually always in- 
cluded a small barn. In it were stabled a horse for driving, a cow 
to supply dairy products for the owner’s table, and hay in sufficient 
quantity to feed the animals from one season to the other. Some 
property owners today still compromise with this former circumstance 
by keeping chickens in the village. Missing today are the more or 
less elaborately ornamental fences which once graced the street 
frontages of the village properties, as property owners of a past 
generation rarely neglected to enclose their lots in substantial fences. 


CHAPTER X—GOOD THINGS OUT OF NAZARETH 


“And Nathanael said unto him, Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, Come and see.” 
—St. John I, 46. 


athanael of old evinced no greater skepticism in regard to 
the ability of ancient Nazareth to bring forth good than do 
2 the uninformed in regard to the ability of Forest Junction to 
do likewise, “Can thére any good thing come out of Nazareth?” and 
“Can there any good thing come out of Forest Junction?” are parallel 
questions which can best be answered by parallel replies. 


Whether rightfully or wrongfully accorded, recognition to the hum- 
ble places of the earth is usually of a disparaging nature. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Arns, one of Forest Junction’s retired school teachers, relates 
how at a convention of educators at Boston many years ago she 
accosted a person to her a stranger, inquiring something concerning 
the city. She was amazed to hear the person accosted reply that she 
too was a stranger in Boston, having been born in “a little dump 
of a town” in Wisconsin called Forest Junction. Likewise, a young 
man from one of the early families of Forest Junction, who had 
gone elsewhere to be employed when the closing of the sawmill and 
the charcoal kilns made regular employment here a very haphazard 
matter, wrote home to his father, who chose to remain here with 
the young man’s mother: “I don’t see why you folks want to stay 
in Forest Junction; it’s no place to live.” These and other incidents 
which might be related are typical of the general disrepute which 
usually fastens itself upon the obscure little hamlets of which there 
are so many throughout the world. 


Yet, on closer scrutiny, one cannot fail to observe the sterling 
qualities which life in these little hamlets imparts unto the inha- 
bitants thereof. And though circumstances, usually those of em- 
ployment, make it necessary for most natives to hie themselves to 
the centers of population as they grow to maturity, the foundations 
of character laid in their early rural environment are an unmistaka- 
ble asset. To list the inhabitants of Forest Junction over a seventy- 
year period, without the aid of an annual directory, is impossible. 
To correctly follow the fortunes of even those who are known to 
have lived here is equally hopeless, Nor is it necessary. Just a 
few random dips into the stream of humanity which has issued from 
Forest Junction will be sufficient to prove the point. 


Not to mention thcse who grew up in and around Forest Junction 
and remained here to man the various positions of trust, one needs 
only to go to nearby Brillion, where one finds men like Dr. E. H. 
Kloehn, practicing dentist there for more than forty years; or Carl 
Wolf, well known band director and for many years village clerk; 
or A, J. Seip, for long years connected with the Kloehn Electric & 
Auto company; all of whom in their boyhood, were associated with 
Forest Junction, Or A, B. Haese, for many years village treasurer 
in Brillion, clerk in the Bruss store and bookkeeper at the office 
of the Western Lime & Cement company there, w’.>3e early inclina- 
tions for business, at the age of fourteen, found their first opportunity 
for expression in the store of his uncle at Forest Junction. 


In the same category of useful service are those from here who 
have found their way into executive, managerial and secretarir} 
positions in various business institutions. Among these are Elmer 
Ott, vice president of the Ray-O-Vac company at Madison; Harold 
Knoespel, manager of a chain store at Port Washington; William 
Haefs, one of the owners of the Northwest Office Supply company 
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at Green Bay; F. W. Otto, insur- 

ance state agent, Wauwatosa; 
Melville J. Thomas, manager and 
secretary of Kummerow’s, Inc., 
Oshkosh; Lawrence Seybold, vice 
president of the Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power company, the Milwau- 
kee Electric Transport company, 
the Wisconsin Gas & Electric com- 
pany, and the Wisconsin-Michigan 
Power company, Milwaukee; Her- 
man W. Hawker, manager 0. 
Leone Plantation at Teague, Tex.; 
Jake Brochtrup, assistant ofiice 
manager of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber company at Klamath Falis, 
Ove.; and Gerald Brochtrup field- 
man for the Thorp. nance cor- 
poration at Barron, Wis. 


MELVILLE J 
THOITAS br ht u 
in his fathe 
Forest Junction 
5 an instructor a 
Janesville (Wis. 
high school befor 
entering business at 
Oshkosh, where, § 
among other activi- 
ties of a public na- 
ture, be has been 
chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board of th 
retail division of the 

fi of Com- 


ELMER OTT. whose boyhood was spent 
in the peaceful precincts of Forest Junc- 
tion, finds it a strenuous life, in these days 
of war-time restrictions, to be vice presi- 
dent of the Ray-O-Vac company at Madi- 
son, Wis. Before the war, he toured South 
America in promoting the business inter 
ests of his company. 


Others made their way into the medical and related professions: 
like Dr. S. J. Kloehn, Appleton orthodontist and faculty member of 
the dental school at Northwestern; and Dr. Henry Trautmann and 
Dr. J. S. Huebner, practitioners, respectively, at Brooklyn, N.Y. and 
Fond du Lac, Wis; and Dr. Milton Trautmann of Prairie du Sac, 
who is one of the division supervisors in the bureau of communicable 
diseases on the Wisconsin State Board of Health; and Dr. T. A. 
Judge, whose office as an eye, ear, nose and throat specialist is in 
the First Wisconsin National Bank building at Milwaukee; and Dr. 
Erwin G. Seybold, graduate of Harvard university and interne at 
one of Boston’s large hospitals at the time of his accidental drown- 
ing in August, 1923; and Dr. John Seybold, Kenosha dentist, who 
was recently commissioned as lieutenant, junior grade, in the U. S. 
Navy. 

Some are in the field of journalism, among whom we find Miss 
Lillian Krueger, assistant editor of the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History at Madison; Arthur Huebner, president of The Voice Pub- 
lications, issuing weekly newspapers in South Milwaukee and 
Cudahy; Henry W. Brochtrup at Stanley, who publishes The Boyd 
Transcript and The Gilman Herald, and Miss Mary Brochtrup, busi- 
ness manager of the Inter-County Publishing company at Stanley, 
publishers of The Stanley Republican. More or less closely related 
is the printing business which Clyde Williams had been engaged 
in at Chicago for many years, previous to his recent connection with 


a bond firm. 
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In the realm of education we find William Kiekhoefer, faculty 
member at the University of Wisconsin at Madison; Dr. Irwin A. 
Koten, professor of chemistry at North Central college at Naperville, 
Ill.; Leo B. Flatley, principal of the Mishicot high school; Miss Lillian 
Otto, for long years supervisor of home economics at the West Allis 
high school; Dr. John B. Loefer, for many 
years associate professor of biology at 
Berea college at Berea, Ky., who, in the 
fall of 1943, had been commissioned a 
lieutenant in the malarial survey unit of 
the sanitary corps of the medical depart- 
ment of the army service forces; Harrison 
Trautmann, past head of the commercial 
department of West Rockford, (Ill.) high 
school and author of several widely used 
text books on commercial subjects, who 
died at Rockford in October, 1942; Albert 
L. Franzke, professor of speech at the 
University of Washington at Seattle and 


ARTHUR M. HUEBNER, publisher of The Voice, 
circulating in South Milwaukee and Cudahy. He also 
owns a delicatessen store in Cudahy. Hunting and 
fishing are his hobby—on a resort he owns in the 
vicinity of Minocqua in the national forest area, to 
where he expects some day to retire. 


director of public discussion at the same institution, who at Appleton, 
Wis., several years ago was also professor of speech at Lawrence 
college, a city alderman and state director of personnel for the Works 
Progress Administration in Wisconsin. Arthur Franzke, principal of 
Paw Paw (Ill.) high school and then superintendent of city schoo!s 
at Lewistown, Mont., later switched to other activities, becoming 
secretary and treasurer of the Montana Building & Loan assoc- 
iation. He is now an executive director with the United States 
Re-Employment service at Port- 
land, Ore., where he is responsi- 
ble for freezing labor in the 
Portland area. He was once a 
candidate for Congress from the 
cornered race. 
eastern district of Montana and 
ran a strong second in a three- 
In the legal profession, l*oresi 
Junction is now represented by 
Arnold C. Otto at Milwaukee, in 
which city he served the Eigh- 
teenth district as assemblyman 
in the Wisconsin legislature from 
1916 to 1920. John Franzke, for 
many years in the legal profes- 


ARNOLD C. OTTO, Milwaukee lawyer = 
since 1913, is a graduate of Kaukauna x 
high school, Lawrence college at Apple- 
ton, and the College of Political Sciences 
and Law School of George Wasitingion 
University at Washington, D.C. While at 
Washington, he held positions in the Cen- 
sus Bureau, the Dept. of Agriculture and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; for 
one session was private secretary to Con- 
gressman M. K. Reilly of Wisconsin; and 
was a second lrutenant In the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia. 
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sion at Marinette prior to his death in that city about twenty years 
ago, was also from Forest Junction. Holding public office at present 
we find the name of Joseph J. Franzke, president of the city council 
at Appleton, a position to which he was elected last April, after 
having been Fifth ward alderman in that city since 1937 

Those who remember the modest 
accomplishments of Raymond Schnei- 
der on the piano in his father’s hotel 
here in the early 1900’s may not be 
surprised to know that he is at pre- 
sent the organist at St. James, said 
to be the largest Catholic church in 
America, at Cleveland, O. Previously 
for thirty-five years, he had been or- 
ganist at St. Mary’s in the same city, 
a position in which he has now been 
succeeded by one of his daughters. He 
graduated from Pio Nono high school 
at St. Francis, Wis. before going to 
Cleveland, Ohio. His sister Eleanor, 
who is now Mrs. A. Bert Conley, also 
followed a musical career. Trained 
at the American Conservatory of 


JOSEPH J. FRANZKE, farmer at Forest Junc- 
tion for many years, is now president of the 


Appleton city council. While alderman in that 
city, he has served on the board of public works. 
the finance and auditing committee, and has 


been chairman of the street and bridge commit- 
tee. 


Music at Chicago, at Lawrence college, Appleton, and at Northwest- 
ern and Michigan universities, she was for five years grade super- 
visor of music and art in the Third and Fifth ward schools at 
Appleton before becoming music instructor at Casper (Wyo.) high 
school, in which city of 20,000 population she now resides. 

Miscellaneously occupied, we find Forest Junction also represented 
at railroading. There is J. H. Judge, division freight and passenger 
agent for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad at 
Davenport, Ia., whose father in the early days of the village was 
railroad section foreman here. And there is Walter Struck, who has 
been brakeman and conductor on Soo line trains out of Fond du Lac 
for many years. In the Institute of Paper Chemistry at Appleton, 
we find Forest Junction represented by Wilmer Wink, technical as- 
sociate. At Lawrence college, Appleton, where she graduated as a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa in 1922, we find Mrs. John S. Wells, the 
former Miss Lillian Seybold, in the capacity of accountant. And Miss 
Helen Kloehn, who, after completing a secretarial-accounting course 
at the Wisconsin Commercial Academy, was employed in the city 
treasurer’s office at Milwaukee before becoming secretary to Dr. W. 
W Theiss7n, one of the assistant superintendents of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools. Miss Leah Seybold has been a professional Girl 
Scout worker in the city of Kenosha for many years. 

In war as in peace, the seventy-year-old village is not unrepre- 
sented. There was no Forest Junction until eight years after the 
close of the Civil War, so it would scarcely be historically accurate 
to say that the village was represented in that war. But after the 
village came to exist, there were here a number of Civil War veterans 
some who had entered the service from this area, others who had 
moved in from other communities later. Among these were Steve 
Sommers, Peter Wolf, Stephen Ballard, John Kasten, Fred Loewe, and 
possibly others whose names have not been locally recorded. In the 
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Spanish-American War, two brothers from the John Schneider family 
enlisted, both of them seeing service and one remaining on duty in the 
Philippine Islands for some time after occupation. The older of the 
two brothers was Albert, who, after being in the regular army for 
six years, operated a grocery store in Tiffin, O., where he died in 1937, 
Alfred Schneider, who is now with the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, living at Detroit, Mich., was a sergeant, serving sixteen 
years in the regular army. He was attached to the Twenty-Sixth 
Infantry in the Spanish-American War and was stationed in the 
Philippines at two different times. 

Selective service was inaugurated in raising an army in the first 
World War. With a much larger army required than in 1898, 
Forest Junction also had a much larger representation in the armed 
forces from 1917 to 1918. The Roll of Honor displayed at that 
time in Zion Evangelical church gives us some idza of the men 
from this area who served in World War I. On it were the names 
of three sergeants, Walter J. Broehm, Frank Stanelle and John 
Trautmann, Jr.; thirteen privates, Otto Spletter, Paul Spletter, Otto 
Schley, Robert Haese, Oscar Luckow, Arthur Mielke, Gilbert Stanelle 
Armin F. Wiechman, Theodore D. Bloy, Harry Luckow, Albert Mielke, 
Erwin Seybold and Emil Luckow; and one ensign, Lawrence Seybold. 
The foregoing list obviously gives only the names of those persons 
here who were members of the congregation. There were others. 
But it appears to be the only official list of selectmen here that 
has been locally preserved. 

The list of men in the fighting forces of the present war is already 
much longer and the conflict is not yet ended. The overlapping of 
one community into another, the irregular arrangement of rural 
mail routes which brings the name of one community close to 
another, the employment of per- 
sons from one community in an- 
other and the consequent drafting 
of men from one community in 
another, make it difficult to com- 
pile a list of service men and wo- 
men that is absolutely infallibie 
as to duplications or omissions. 
However, a local Roll of Honor in 
the present war, assembled from 
various official sources of infor- 
mation might include the follow- 
ing: LeRoy Luckow, Otis J. Wendt, 
Roy W. Reinke, Clifford W. Ra- 
demacher, Wilbert W. Keuer, Wm. 
J. Holzhueter, Joseph F. Micke, 
OY W. REINKE. tank corps sergeant. 
now in England, was inducted into the 
army in June, 1941. Beginning at Camp 
Grint, TI., his training took him to var- 
pu places in the interior of the United 
States as well as to the Pacific and At- 
leutie coasts. Four of his brothers entering 
the service later entitle the William Reinke 
hon Forest Junction to display a five- 
star sorvice flag. His brothers: Harry and 
Dorold in California, Clifford in England 
and Leo in Maryland. 


Orville H. Schaeuble, Reuben C. Zirbel, Roland W. Ott, Roy F. Kane, 
Elmer E. Wiegert, Joseph S. Powers, Earl Dehart, Clarence Knoespel, 
Roy J. Connelly, Elmer H. Juedes, Harry F. Reinke, Willard Knoespel, 
Paul Walkcr, Raymond W. Micke, Melvin Kempen, Elmer H. Rade- 
macher, Eldore F. Stanelle, Leo H. Reinke, Harold A. Oit, Raymond 
A. Haese, Lawrence Wiegert, Eiman Gigstead, Derrill W. Ott, Orrin 


E. Samson, Lawrence Schwittay, Victor N Kever, Clifford Reinke, 
Daroid Reinke, Harry Anderson, Melvin Feistel, Roland Luckow, 
Robert Stanelle, Kenneth Luckow, L:Roy Rosner, Norbert TeVrucht, 
Rudolph R. Herrara, Frances R. Kerkhof, Fern Schubring and Pearl 
Seybold. 


Both Private Fern Schubring (left) and 
Ensign Pearl Seybold (right) were at Ap- 
pleton at the time of their respective enlist- 
ments, in July, 1943, but both are Forest 
Junction products. Pvt. Schubring took 
basic training at Fort Oglethorpe. Ga., and 
after an assignment to Denver, Colo., was 
transferred to the photography division at 
Washington, D. ©. Ensign Seybold at- 
tended an officers’ training school for 
Waves at Smith college at Northampton, 
Mass. for two months before being com 
missioned in August, 1943 and becoming 
personnel officer for enlisted Waves at the 
fleet postoffice at San Francisco. Previous 
to enlisting she had been an instructor in 
Wilson Junior high school at Appleton for 
many years. Her parents, Mr .and Mrs. 


A WAC John Seybold, live at Forest Junction. Pvt. P A WAVE 
Women’s Schubring's mother, Mrs. Bertha- Schubring, Women Accepted 
Army Corps now lives at Appleton. for Volunteer 


Emergency Service 


War accelerates activity and hastens promotions. And with se- 
lective service drawing men and women alike from high and lowly 
estate, the avenues of warfare, destructive as they are, open new 
doors of opportunity. The story is related of Eldore Stanelle, famil- 
iarly known as “Billy,” whose youthful aversion to attending high 
school, after he had completed the eight grades of study, provoked 
his father, Arthur Stanelle, who had higher ambitions for the boy. 
When the father rebuked the youngster, saying that he should 
acquire an education so that he might become town chairman, 
Billy replied that he would disdain starting with anything less than 
being United States senator. Who knows? Billy, in the fall of 1943, 
was gunner for a general on a boat in the Southwest Pacific war 
zone. And from the ranks of the fighting forces today will come 
the statesmen of tomorrow. As after every previous war, so after 
the present war, biographies of senators and representatives, am- 
bassadors and consuls, judges, governors and presidents will mention 
a military as well as a civilian career leading up to a distinguished 
climax. Little places like Forest Junction have provided the world 
with great men in the past. They will do it again. Ambition is 
alluring; humanity is hopeful. No wonder that youth in obscure 
places in all generations gloats over the fulfilled prophecy of the 
centuries: 

“But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me 


that is to be ruler in Israel.” 


And now, kind friends, to yester-years adieu! 
Past visions fade; tasks present, stern and rude, our energies engage. 
Seems yesterday’s ado more worth while than today's? 
Be true! Today is but tomorrow’s past. 
Seems brightness dimmed on present paths we tread? 
Look up! In starlit realm of night we live 
When day is done; 
Until there rolls around 
The glory of another day! 
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Addenda and Errata 


Page 8—Actual date of construction of the Nelson A. Harris 
home at Cato is said to have been the summer of 1854, which made 
the building 86 years old when it was razed in 1940. The cemetery 
at Cato referred to is the approximate acre which Nelson A. and 
Louisa M. Harris transferred by deed on Sept. 12, 1870 to the trustees 
of the Oak Grove cemetery, “so long as the party of the second part 
doth keep the fence in good repair.” On the same date, a similar 
tract of land was deeded by the same grantors to School District 1 
“so long as used for school purposes.” Among the ancestral tombs 
in the cemetery can be seen those of John Earl Harris, who died Jan. 
6, 1855 at the age of 56, and Nancy, his wife, who died May 28, 1881 
at the age of 85. 


Page 9-—-The omitted opening line of the middle paragraph 
on this page reads: ‘The sawed lumber emerged from the east end 
of the mill. That.., etc.” 


Page 19—In the copy under the picture of the Forest Junction 
State Bank, the complete sentence should read: “It survived the 
nationwide bank holiday .... etc.” 


Page 29—Erroneously referred to in the first paragraph is the 
front lawn of the Mrs. Alvin Kloehn residence, which should be the 
residence of Mrs. Alvina Kloehn, widow of John F. Kloehn, who built 
up the place in 1930, four years before his death. 


Page 39—-The photograph below, which was procured from the 
collection of Mrs. Edward Broehm, who died March 18, 1944, shows 
the home in which the members of the William Broehm household 
met their tragic death on the morning of May 31, 1900. The house 
stood on the south side of the road and the picture shows the north 
side of the building which faced the road. In the wrecked portion of 
the home was the kitchen in which the six victims were at breakfast 
when the explosion occurred. In the main part of the dwelling, which 
was only partially damaged, the six corpses were held awaiting the 
funeral rites on June 2. 
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Page 56—Omitted in the sixth line from the bottom of this page is 
the year of the April meeting, which was 1905. 

Page 72—The board of seven directors of the Forest Junction 
Circuit Campmeeting Association was constituted as follows: John 
F. Otto, president; the Rev. G. Fritsche, vice president; J. C. Hawker, 
secretary; John Seybold, treasurer; Manrow Schubring, Henry Ott 
and John Huebner. 

Page 81—By substituting the word “was” for “where” in the ninth 
line from the bottom of the page, the sentence in which the error 
occurs becomes comprehensible. 
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